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THE WORK OF A BOARD OF EDUCATION’ 


By Mrs. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Aw Act of Congress in 1906 brought into 
being the present board of education of the 
District of Columbia. Within that act are 
defined the duties of the board—‘The 
Board shall determine all questions of gen- 


eral policy relating to the schools, shall ap- 
point the executive officers hereinafter pro- 
vided for, define their duties, and direct 
expenditures.’? I presume that this is as 


universal a picture of the work of boards 
of education as one eould find. I propose 
to discuss under my subject, ‘‘The Work 
of a Board of Edueation,’’ how a board 
carries out the mandates of such a defi- 
nition. 

The first duty of any board of education 
is to appoint a eapable executive officer. 
But it is not enough to have appointed such 
an executive officer, because there are two 
other duties inherent in the board’s obliga- 
its superintendent. First, the 
board of edueation, having selected a man 
in whom it has confidence, should be will- 
ing to leave to him the administrative de- 
tails necessary to carry out the policies 
which it has adopted. A board that inter- 
teres with administrative procedures does 
not have a clear understanding of its 
proper function. Such a board may pro- 
(luce a chaotie condition in a school system. 
Every board member should have clearly 


tions to 


‘Address at conference for school board mem- 


bers and school administrators, Teachers College, 
Colum 


ia University, Summer Session, 1938. 





in mind the difference between administra- 
tive and policy-making procedures. 

The second responsibility of the board in 
connection with its chief executive is to pro- 
cure from him constantly reports on the 
progress of the school system. The super- 
intendent is naturally the technical adviser 
to the board of education, and the board 
should always make full use of his profes- 
sional attainments. No board should move 
on an important educational matter with- 
out the definite recommendation of the 
superintendent. In addition the board 
should insist upon receiving from time to 
time regular reports of progress from its 
executive officer, because it is the duty of 
the board to make certain that its policies 
are being properly carried out. A board 
that is fortunate enough to have a capable 
executive is in a position to make a real 
contribution to any educational system be- 
cause it enjoys both the professional ad- 
vice of the executive and its own greater 
leisure through freedom from concern on 
administrative details to contemplate and 
further educational progress. 

A board of education is primarily a 
policy-making body. Out of decisions on 
problems raised by the superintendent 
come the policies which guide the school 
system. It is, however, unfortunate if the 
policies of the board of education come into 
being only as the result of vexatious prob- 
lems that arise. The board should also feel 
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its responsibility for formulating general 


policies of a constructive and _ positive 
nature. 

Boards of education should set up care- 
fully thought-out, long-range programs of 
building, of the requirements for its per- 
sonnel, and of progressive and comprehen- 
sive educational services. A board of edu- 
cation that sees ahead and plans for five or 
ten years hence is building on a sound 
foundation. Naturally no comprehensive 
program should be adopted except on the 
basis of statistics and facts that are ger- 
mane to the problem. <A board should 
make full use of its own personnel in order 
to have before it a careful analysis of every 
angle of the situation before a long-range 
policy is adopted. 

While most policies of a board of educa- 
tion are either suggested by or aided by 
school officials there are times when it is 
necessary for the protection and in the best 
interests of the personnel of the school sys- 
tem for the board of education to take a 
strong stand on a matter of policy and to 
do its best as a board to see to it that the 
public understands that particular policy. 
[I have in mind the problem which the 
board of education of the District of Co- 
lumbia faced after the passage as a rider 
to an Appropriation Act of the famous 
‘*Red Rider.’’ That rider reads: 

Provided, That hereafter no part of any appro- 
priation for the public schools shall be available 
for the payment of the salary of any person teach- 
ing or advocating communism. 

To explain this situation I quote from 
Report No. 2126, Senate Calendar No. 
2234, 74th Congress, 2d Session, the Report 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
to accompany Bill 8. 4370, ‘‘Repeal of Red 
Rider.’’ 

The provision of law which this bill, 8. 4370, is 
intended to repeal was inserted as a rider by the 
House conferees in the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, approved June 14, 1935, in the fourteenth 
paragraph thereof, under the heading ‘‘ Public 
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schools,’’ subheading ‘‘ Miscellaneous,’’ and reads 
as follows: 

‘*Provided, That hereafter no part of any ap- 
propriation for the publie schools shall be ayaj). 
able for the payment of the salary of any person 
teaching or advocating communism.’’ 

The inclusion of the word ‘‘teaching’’ rendered 
it uncertain as to whether the facts about com. 
munism as a part of the social, economic, and 
political system of Russia, or any other country, 
might be presented in teaching world history, or 
any social studies, in the public schools. Conse. 
quently, the matter was referred by the Board of 
Education to the corporation counsel of the District 
of Columbia for his opinion as to whether the 
facts of communism, or the social, economic, or 
political system of Russia, or any other country, 
could be taught or presented by any of the teach- 
ers in the social studies of the high schools in the 
District of Columbia. 

The corporation counsel rendered an opinion that 
—... any teaching of communism which has 
for its purpose or its intended effect the nurture, 
the training, or the indoctrination of the pupils in 
communistie thought is forbidden by this statute. 
But I am of the opinion that the mere informing 
of pupils concerning the history, existence, or 
theories of the communistic governments, or 
parties, is not prohibited. 

This opinion, apparently, was not concurred in 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, 
who ruled, in effect, that the teachers should not 
be permitted to teach the facts of communism by 
his decision. By his decision, there is now re- 
quired a written statement by every teacher, prior 
to every salary payment, that during the pre- 
ceding period of time to which the payment relates, 
he had not taught or advocated communism in any 
school of the District of Columbia, or elsewhere. 

The result is that some 4,000 declarations must 
be checked over before the pay rolls for teachers 
are made out each pay day. If a teacher is ill or 
absent when the declarations are taken, she cannot 
get her pay until she has signed one. If any 
teacher were to violate this oath, she would be 
dealt with instantly and summarily. . 

Of course, teachers may ‘‘explain’’ communist! 
if they do not ‘‘advocate’’ it, but the testimony 
before the house ecommittee indicates that 10 
teacher would dare take advantage of this for fear 
of misrepresentation and resultant loss of employ 
ment. Whereas once teachers directed the minds 
of the children to the superiority of ou! institu 
tions over the communistic, now this opportunit) 
is lost, as they omit the section devoted to the 
Soviet Union. 
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Because the board of education of the 
District of Columbia felt, first, that public- 
school children should learn the facts of 
history and geography as they are, and 
second, because it felt that no outside influ- 
ence, even though that influence be the 
Coneress of the United States, should in- 
terfere with the administration of the board 
of education over its own school system, it 
continued for two years to seek repeal of 
the rider. The board continuously made 
it clear to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia that the board of education would 
not tolerate advocacy of communism, or any 
‘‘iom,’’? in any way, shape or manner, but 
that it was equally anxious that the boys 
and girls have the benefit of the knowledge 
of how communism works from its own in- 
telligent and patriotic staff. 

The House Report No. 2593, 74th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, to accompany Bill H. R. 
11375, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, bore out this policy of the 
board. 

. Instead of showing the strength and jus- 
tice of our own country and the defects in the 
communistie system, the present law is giving 
communists and communism free advertising and 
exploitation, and is dangerous as tending to 
strengthen rather than weaken communism in this 
country. It is regrettable that in this country 
Congress should have found it necessary to put 
such a law on the statute books. This gives com- 
munists an argument that they are being oppressed, 
and it has the inevitable tendency to arouse curi- 
osity on the part of boys and girls in the schools 
and causes them, when they find they cannot obtain 
answers to questions regarding the forbidden sub- 
Ject, to get their information from outside sources 
and from communistie clubs and organizations. 

The second poliey of the board of educa- 
tion that was at issue in this controversy 
was that of control of a local publie school 
system by its legally constituted authority, 
the board of education. This policy was 
also borne out by the House Report. 

ils The traditional American system of con- 
ducting publie sehools has been for many years 
‘0 have boards of education selected from rep- 
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resentative citizens of the school district or city. 
The members of such boards are not educational 
experts, but they exercise a general supervision 
over the conduct of the schools; they engage a 
superintendent, principals, and other teachers who 
are experienced in education, to map out the course 
of study and prescribe methods of instruction. No 
other instance was shown before the subcommittee 
where in any of the States a legislative body ex- 
isted to prescribe what should and what should not 
be taught in the schools. 

The law is objectionable as opening the way to 
inject polities into the schools by establishing a 
precedent whereby the dominant political party 
might at some time prescribe such course of study 
as would tend to make converts for itself. 

The rider was repealed. I have described 
this situation at some length because I feel 
that boards of education should be coura- 
geous enough to adopt a stand on something 
they think inherently right and to fight it 
through as a matter of principle, no matter 
how difficult the situation may be. 

Another duty of our board of education 
as mentioned in the Organic Act is to ‘‘di- 
rect expenditures.’’ A board of education 
should represent always the point of view 
of the community of taxpayers which it 
serves. School officials, eager to obtain the 
very best for the school children, are some- 
times anxious to have buildings and equip- 
ment at very great expense. While their 
motives are undoubtedly good, I think it is 
the duty of a board of education to guide 
expenditures so that they will adequately 
serve the community’s needs, but without 
extravagance. Members of boards of edu- 
cation should, on the other hand, be alert 
to insure that the proper proportion of 
public money shall be given for school 
systems. It is unfortunate if children have 
to suffer because in planning the expendi- 
tures of a city or town schools have not 
been given their proper share. 

The work of the board of education can 
not be done efficiently unless definite pro- 
cedures are followed out in its meetings. 
Meetings of a public board of education, it 
hardly seems necessary to say, should be 
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held on stated days and at a stated hour, so 
as to assure the attendance of all members. 
A member whose affairs prevent regular 
attendance or who finds it necessary to be 
absent from the city at board-meeting 
times, should make way for a member who 
ean function. The position of a member of 
the board, in short, is emphatically not a 
purely honorary one. Meetings should be 
held often enough to permit of dispatch of 
all business within an hour and a half or 
two hours at most. Unduly long meetings 
impair the efficiency of members, and the 
resultant fatigue may lead to unwise or 
hasty decisions and thereby make any real 
accomplishment more difficult. Assiduous 
concentration on the problems of the school 
system as presented in nearly every board 
meeting is exacting and may be exhausting 
to men and women who are giving most of 
their time and energies to business and pro- 


fessional work more or less remote from 
education. Special meetings can always be 


ealled when emergencies arise or when the 
volume of business becomes too great to be 
handled within a reasonable time. 

The place of meeting is also important. 
Meetings should be held in a quiet room, 
in which members will not be distracted by 
noise and confusion. <A large conference 
table, with chairs which provide a reason- 
able degree of comfort, without being over- 
conducive to repose, should be provided. 

The members having assembled in a com- 
fortable room, and —we hope—on time, 
their form of organization next invites our 
attention. A president or chairman and a 
secretary represent a minimum of officers, 
and many boards have a vice-president or 
vice-chairman as well. The presiding offi- 
cer of a board should be chosen with care 
and for considerations that are not affected 
by politics, personal preferences or even by 
seniority of service. Primarily he should 
be chosen by his fellow-members to guide 
the board in its meetings. He should be of 
a judicial temperament. Fairness, courtesy 
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and sound judgment are absolutely essen. 
tial. Another quality which, in my opin. 
ion, is of equal importance with these is a 
sense of humor. There are many situations 
in meetings of public boards that can be 
eased and mellowed by a saving sense of 
humor on the part of the presiding officer. 
(It is much to be desired also in the indi. 
vidual members.) Moreover, the possession 
of a sense of humor usually carries with jt 
a sense of perspective that is invaluable in 
tense situations. The presiding officer need 
not be a person of advanced academic at- 
tainments, but he should have a reliable 
knowledge of parliamentary law. 
sense,’’ as it is commonly ealled, is a prime 
necessity in the presiding officer. Needless 
to add, he should also enjoy the confidence, 
not only of his fellow-members of the board, 
but of the public. 

Meetings of the board should proceed 
with efficiency, pleasantly and in an atmos- 
phere of doing the job at hand in a consci- 
entious, orderly way. Every member will 
have a full opportunity to be heard and ali 
controversial questions will be dealt with 
in an absolutely impartial manner. 

The secretary of the board should be 
conspicuous for his accuracy, his discretion, 
and for his ability to deal pleasantly with 
the public and the school staff. In addi- 
tion to his notes of the meeting, a steno- 
graphic record of all meetings of the board 
is highly desirable as a basis for full and 
complete minutes. While such a 
graphic record may bring us a bit of humil- 
iation when we find that our English has 
been faulty or that we did not say exactly 
what we meant, the discipline of having al 
our remarks made a matter of record 1s 
beneficial in greater or less degree to the 
members as individuals, as well as being au 
almost indispensable source of the perma- 
nent legal record of board actions. 

Although many authorities do not agre®, 
it seems to me that board business is often 
expedited by having small committees 


** Horse- 


steno- 
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within the board, each working on a phase 
of its activity, such as finance, personnel, 
buildings and grounds, complaints and 
appeals, ete. This form of organization has 
the added advantage of giving each board 
member a special interest or interests, and 
thus bringing him into close contact with 
the workings of the school system in one 
or more of its funetions. These committees 
should report at every stated meeting of 
the board. It will be possible in many 
instances to prepare their reports in ad- 
vance, so that copies of them may be in the 
hands of all members before the meeting. 
This suggests the further point that 
copies of all doeuments necessary to the 


proper understanding of the matters to be 
considered be sent to all board members a 


sufficient time before each meeting to enable 
them to consider intelligently the question 
at issue and to seek further information 
if necessary before the meeting. Members 
on their part seem to me to be obligated to 
study these materials and to become thor- 
oughly familiar with them before coming 


to the meeting. Endless time is sometimes 
consumed because some member has not 
digested materials sent to him well in ad- 
vance of their formal eonsideration. More 


conplete understanding of controversial 
matters is also assured by this procedure. 


It is particularly important that the official 
ninutes of the preceding meeting also be in 
the hands of members well in advance of 
the meeting at which they are to be ap- 
proved. The minutes are the permanent 
record of the board’s aetion, and every 
member has the right as well as the duty 


to scrutinize them carefully. 

\ definite order of business or agenda for 
each meeting is so necessary as to need no 
comment. Onee established, it should be 
adhered to conscientiously. 

Inasmuch as a board of education should 
be a cross-section of the community that 
serves, there are likely to be different 
points of view expressed on many subjects. 
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The members of a board should not only 
be willing to contribute their opinions 
briefly and to the point, but to listen with 
poise to the ideas and beliefs of others. 
Since we are speaking of an ideal board, 
we may visualize it for the moment as made 
up of members representative of different 
elements in the community, one after 
another expressing points of view that may 
be as far apart as the poles, yet never los- 
ing their tempers, never saying an unkind 
personal word. Constant working together 
of men and women on boards, with each one 
individually striving to do his part to 
create such an ideal situation, will bring 
about the desired result. A vote when 
taken should be accepted as the judgment 
of the majority, and resentment should 
never be apparent. In so far as possible, 
the wishes of board members should be 
followed and should prevail, even though 
parliamentary law be temporarily sacri- 
ficed. A request from any member for 
postponed action, or a plea for rather 
extended debate, should alwavs be granted. 

I think it would not be amiss to mention 
that board members can act only as a board. 
Individual members have no authority un- 
less especially delegated, and certainly 
should not assume any. 

The public should be invited to attend 
all meetings of boards of education. The 
business conducted by school boards is that 
of the public, and the publie not only has 
the right to attend but should be encour- 
aged to attend. It is advisable, in fact, to 
hold two or more general meetings for the 
community each year. These meetings 
provide an opportunity for citizens to bring 
forth special needs and for the school board 
to explain the budget to the citizens. 

The press should also be in attendance 
at every meeting. A board of education 
should cultivate cordial relations with the 
press because of its power as an educative 
element in the community. Many univer- 
sities maintain a bureau of public relations. 
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A board of education can in itself function 
as a bureau of public relations by treating 
the press fairly and keeping the newspapers 
of the community fully informed as to its 
actions. 

To my way of thinking, one of the most 
important functions of school board meet- 
ings is the education of the public. School 
boards exist primarily for the education of 
children. Their object is to provide an 
educational system that shall give to the 
children of the community the tools neces- 
sary for mature life. A board of educa- 
tion, therefore, wishes to utilize all the 
means at its disposal to attain this end. In 
the last analysis this end can be gained only 
Be- 
cause of the fact that nearly every one is 
interested in the education of children, 
the attention of the public is very easy to 
get. In new projects 
should be explained so that the press may 


through the cooperation of the public. 


board meetings 
understand them and present them to the 
public through their newspapers as inter- 
esting news. School board meetings should 
be conducted so as to enable visitors and 
the press to grasp the fact that these meet- 
ings are dealing with the most fundamental 
The handling of 
school finances is not only a matter that the 


issues of our country. 


public has a right to know about, but such 
questions always interest the public. It 
has often been found that when publie 
interest has been aroused in some large 
expenditure and that expenditure is fully 
explained, criticism of it as a useless waste 
dwindles We who are 


of money away. 


devoted to education should take upon 


ourselves one more educational task and 
through our school board meetings con- 
stantly seek to educate the public as to the 
aims and objectives of education, particu- 
larly as they affect our own community. 
The board of education, feeling the pulse 
of a community, interprets to the superin- 
tendent of schools the special needs of the 
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community as they become known to and 
through the citizens. The board on the 
other hand also interprets to the com. 
munity in non-technical terms the educa- 
tional accomplishments of the school system 
and thereby seeks to justify the financia] 
outlay involved. Educational experts, like 
other experts, are specialists sometimes to 
the extent of losing complete touch with 
the world of human relations. Profes. 
sionally and educationally sound though 
our experts are, their enthusiasm must 
sometimes be curbed by the limitations of 
a community, especially as represented by 
expressed public opinion. On the other 
hand, progress by the teachers and schoo] 
officials is not always either understood or 
appreciated by a community unless the 
board of education, both as a board and 
through its individual members, is able to 
interpret progressive educational steps in 
practical ways and in everyday language. 

It is a privilege to be a member of a board 
of education and to have a part in the de- 
velopment of an educational system. To 
my way of thinking there is no more satis- 
fying experience, but all of us who serve 
on boards should take stock of ourselves 
now and then lest we become complacent 
and not alert enough to the opportunities 
we have. The biggest job of any individual 
board member is that of being a public 
relations person ‘‘selling’’ the schoo! system 
to the public. I think that we do not per- 
form our duty unless we do that assidi- 
ously. If we can honestly say at the end ot 
our service on the board of education that 
we have conscientiously tried to interpret 
the good things that the school system is (lo- 
ing for its children and the public, and that 
we have done our bit to get better education 
for our children, we can feel that we have 
taken our responsible part in our commun 
ity through unselfish service to public edu- 
cation, which is the cornerstone of democ- 


racy. 
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OPEN ROADS AND BLIND ALLEYS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue social studies are the great new 
in American education. That in- 
terest grows in part out of boredom and 
disillusionment with old things, and partly 
hopes for new and better things. 

are some visionaries who believe 


intere 


’ ? 
out ol 


There 


that through the magie of social studies we 
regenerate not only school curricula but 
even bewildered and sick American society 


At the opposite wing are the staunch but 
tired traditionalists who repudiate all these 
new ventures because they must break new 
trails, open new roads, into frontier wilder- 

Then there are the rest of us—the large 

jority of sane and enlightened folk, let 
us hope. What do the social studies mean 
to us, both in the ways of cheerful prospects 
and of earthly barriers ? 


PREPARING FOR THE SEVEN UNLIKE 
CAREERS OF ADULTHOOD 


Children and youth—for our ‘‘ prolonged 
conditions are taken here to in- 
lude our 40 million all under 20 years of 
age—contribute little immediately to our 
nation as a going eoneern. 

They do not have families, build 
es, operate farms or factories, write 
books, elect legislators, heal the sick, admin- 
ister the commercialized 
amusements, form trade unions, increase 


Intaney 


chure]} 
Ala Ul 


laws, provide 
essential stocks of capital, administer justice 
or defend our frontiers. 

But during these years of minority when 
they are lavish consumers, but hardly at all 
producers of the goods of civilized societies, 
are growing into their future roles as 
ving (as well as self-directing con- 
men and women. 


And under competent trainings, instrue- 
tions and other guided growth processes 
they can be prepared to fill their adult roles 
even better than did their fathers and 
mothers. To these ends the so-called social 
studies, along with many other groups of 
studies, can be made to serve—provided we 
educators can clear the lands, cultivate the 
soils and plant the seeds which will yield 
good crops of functioning learnings. 

But what are these adult roles? For the 
present the social scientist can distinguish 
seven which, as conditions and requirements 
of civilization evolve, differentiate and spe- 
cialize so much as to require separate con- 
sideration in all serious planning of educa- 
tive programs. 

The seven careers are: the vocational ; the 
family-rearing; the religious; the health- 
conserving; the political-membership; the 
self-culturing; and the pleasure-harvesting. 


UNLIKE BopigEs oF LEARNINGS FOR THE 
DIFFERENT CAREERS 


In its focal area of efficient performance 
each of the above ‘areers 1S very 
unlike each and all of the others. It re- 
quires its own seasons of day, week and 


seven 


year; its own preferred surroundings and 
instrumentalities; its own associations of 
cooperating persons; and other specialized 
concomitants. 

Some persons, it is true, elect or are 
forced, for good or bad reasons, to dwarf 
or completely eliminate one or more of those 
seven careers in their own lives. One per- 
son may follow no vocation, another have 
no family, a third suppress all religious 
learnings. There are those among us who 
so specialize their pursuits of one or a few 
careers that they starve their cultures, their 
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healths or their pleasures. And at present 
we are becoming especially conscious of the 
large proportions of Americans who in 
their preoccupations with their vocations or 
their pleasures or even their families almost 
wholly neglect their responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship. 

But for each and every aborted career of 
the seven here distinguished a heavy price 
must usually be paid by both the person 
himself and by the societies to which he is 
closely bound. 

Hence the best wisdom of our dawning 
science of education now decrees that in the 
largest measure practicable we devise for 
our children and youth programs of pur- 
posed learnings which shall prepare them 
not only for best pursuit of all seven careers 
but also for the harmonization of these seven 
eareers throughout their long adult lives. 


SoclAL LEARNINGS FOR CULTURAL AND 
PoLiItTicAL MEMBERSHIP 
(CAREERS 


Perhaps there will yet be found special- 
ized bodies of social study learnings which, 
promoted by schools at ages under 20, can 
be made helpfully functional for each and 
all of the seven careers. Our accumulated 
reliable knowledge as well as our philoso- 
phizings on best means of preparing for 
those careers are as yet too infantile and 
emotional to serve us except for two of them. 
But it is clear that we can even now begin 
construction of valuable programs, not only 
of studies in general, but of social studies 
in particular for the culture-enhancing and 
the political membership careers. 

The term ‘‘culture’’ is here limited to its 
older and more ‘‘spiritual’’ sense of the 
rich and intellectual esthetic 
learnings which are not put to direct prac- 
tical use. Hence lofty and diversified stores 
of purely cultural appreciations and ama- 


ce ’ 


‘ke 


varied and 


teur performance powers in fields of music, 
plastic art, literature, travel, natural sci- 
ences, histories, languages, crafts and even 
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social sciences should not be expected in 
utilitarian ways to function towards better 
vocational performances, family-rearings, 
health conservings, religious upliftings or 
even pleasure harvestings. 

But neither should they, even when car- 
ried far into fields of histories, literatures 
and other social studies taken in the self. 
culturing spirit be expected to contribute 
directly to superior political membership or 
civism. 

This will be bad news to many of our 
contemporary educational romantics—if 
they believe it, which the more ardent of 
them will not. 

These romantics believe that almost any 
group of social studies can produce both 
cultural and civic learnings of great impor- 
tance simultaneously. Take, for example, 
one large division of the social stucdies- 
namely, all histories, past and_ recent, 
American and foreign. Rich as these are 
for purely cultural learnings, where and 
when can they be drawn upon for learnings 
of insights and social arts which are likely 
to prove useful in the realistic civic careers 
of the men and women of Seattle or Wash- 
ington or the United States in 1946? Only 
rarely and very selectively. 


CONFORMIST VERSUS KINETIC BEHAVIORS 
IN Civic CAREERS 


We have said that all adult Americans 
have civic careers which should share their 
time, energies and self-cultivations in due 
proportion to their outlays upon the other 
six of their careers. 

We are here talking, of course, of our ¢0- 
operative responsibilities in fully demo- 
cratic political societies—cities and nations, 
counties and districts, states and interna- 
tional alliances, political parties and pres- 
sure groups within parties. 

Fundamentally, the political coopera 
tions, the civie behaviors of men divide 
into two very unlike classes—the conformist 
and the kinetic. 
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The conformist virtues of citizenship— 

obediences to laws, respect for duly consti- 

authorities, willingness to sacrifice 

much for the welfare of town or province or 

nation—are even more in demand under 

oligarchies and dictatorships than in politi- 
eal democracies. 

But only democracies dare expect, and 
even educate, all citizens to exercise the 
civic virtues of political member- 
These are the party-forming, the 
opinion-making, the fair-criticizing, the 
strenuously opposing, and finally the deter- 
mined behaviors of free citizens 
claiming active shares in political policy- 
making and in supervising law enforcement. 

The conformist virtues of citizenship, the 

held at high premiums in oligarchies, 
a very real sense, easy to learn. 
Slaves and serfs as well as obedient subjects 
“Es ist 
‘signs are read everywhere. ‘‘ Not 
but thine be done’’ is the pledge 

of the loval subject. 
the kimetie ecivie virtues, the kind 
tabooed by dictators and aristocrats, are 
hard, indeed, to learn. These not only per- 
it but require that each normal adult 
should in some measure share in the ruling, 
the governing of those increasingly complex 
societies, the modern state (or nation) and 
aking, law-administering subdivi- 


1. f 
AUNMECE 


l 
1 
SHIP 


voting, 


lem in every daily action. 


its law 


S1ONS 


BLIND ALLEYS IN THE SocraL StupDIES 


The more able-minded of American edu- 
cators are well aware that our enormously 
extensive and enormously expensive systems 
of school and college educations are not yet 
contrib ‘ing important additions to funce- 
Honing 


stocks of American imitatively 


lear 1] “Ore ae . . 
‘warned civic virtues, at least in their more 


kinetic aspects. As respects not only our 


Internat 


al relations and the operations 
ational political parties and major- 
controls, but also in city, rural county 


of our 


IT\ 
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and even school district polities, there are 
many sad evidences of degeneration rather 
than progress in so-called popular govern- 
ments. 

In three visible respects American ele- 
mentary schools have during the last cen- 
tury made at least three significant contribu- 
tions towards superior democratic citizen- 
ship. They have made us not only a literate, 
but an omnivorously reading people; they 
have given us some geographical perspec- 
tives; and they have likewise given us some 
historical perspectives, chiefly within the 
confines of our own three centuries of nation 
building. 

But beyond these three gains—what? 
Seemingly very little of importance. At 
junior and senior high-school levels we have 
long offered feebly organized studies of civil 
government under various titles. Well- 
meaning teachers of history have offered 
half-year courses in ‘‘problems of democ- 
racy’’—but with no special training and 
only doubtful convictions for that work. To 
keep up courage in our political jungles our 
more articulate, platform-speaking educa- 
tors frequently assert that ‘‘all education is 
civie education’’—which is as sensible as to 
insist that ‘‘all drugs are health-giving!’’ 

No, our social studies are even yet only 
faint gleams in the dark alleys of aspired- 
after educations for the kinetic virtues of 
democratic citizenship. Even as organized 
in the latest text-books, they tend constantly 
to become only cultural studies. 


SoctAL STUDIES AS OPEN ROADS TO 
CULTURAL LEARNINGS 


For it is a fact that social studies in one 
form or another have been successfully used 
for thousands of years as purely cultural 
studies. Large proportions of children no 
less than adults have always been keenly 
interested in the deeds of their ancestors as 
those were told in legends, and sagas and 
romances long before writing was invented. 
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Histories and chronologies, sometimes very 
realistic, often half-mythical, have been 
among the richest sources of the intellectual 
cultures of all literate peoples throughout 
recent centuries. 

Geographies, too, to the extent of at least 
half their contents have long been studies 
of the societies and works of men. More and 
more vividly illustrated and interestingly 
written, geographies as books of travel, de- 
scriptions of strange peoples, exhibits of the 
stupendous works of civilizers, and even as 
text-books for schools, have in recent years 
greatly inereased the cultural resources 
upon which all intellectually alert minds 
could draw, even in childhood years. 

And within our own times certain other 
rich social studies have been added to our 
resources for purely cultural educations, at 
least for superior minds. Archeologies, an- 
thropologies and ecologies, searching the old 
and earthly well-springs of human histories 
and geographies, are in rapid process of 
becoming no less popularized as exciting 
nurturers of purely cultural interests than 
were astronomies, geologies and biologies a 
veneration earlier. 

And even such strictly modern social 
sciences as economics, politics, sociology, 
social psychology and others now provide 
attractive cultural resources for at least 
some exceptional minds, although in the 
main they are still studied primarily for 
utilitarian purposes. 

In conclusion: to the realistic (rather 
than visionary, romantic) educator the 
purely social studies now provide, along 
with literatures, music, plastic arts, natural 
sciences, amateur crafts, current events, 
moving pictures and others, broad and at- 
tractive highways to rich and varied cul- 
tural educations. In these pastures, where 
stores of appreciations rather than purpose- 
fully designed performance-powers are to 
be sought, great flexibilities of offerings and 
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much adaptation of offerings to varying jp. 
trinsic interests are not only practicable but 
highly desirable. 

But such cultural educations will not and 
can not, except by rare chance, function as 
preparatory means to the enlightened, 
deeply motivated and sharply focused be- 
haviors which constitute genuine citizenship 
in a democracy. 


Wuat, THEN, OF FUTURE Civic 
EDUCATIONS? 

So what? the cynical will ask. The 
“‘social studies’’ are only blind alleys as yet, 
so far as civic educations are concerned, are 
they? What, then, may our lavishly sup- 
ported and extended schools do to prepare 
coming generations for their increasingly 
complex, difficult and even hazardous roles 
in conserving and making more efficient 
democratic governments? 

In answer to those queries, the present 
writer can offer little help so far as our 
present fad-driven interests in the social 
studies are concerned. 

But if we can gain a vantage point where, 
instead of having our vision baffled by the 
trees of this jungle, we can see long 
stretches of forest, then the writer has 
intense convictions to express. 

Who are, and where are, our trained 
teachers of political citizenship to-day! 
Echo answers—where ? 

Jonsider America’s huge systems of pub- 
lic secondary schools—those which proper!y 
should include all our young people from 
twelve to eighteen years of age. Where in 
them do we find specially trained teachers 
of the political cooperations of kinetic citl- 
zenship? Nowhere. 

We increasingly find in them well-trained 
teachers of French, of music, of boys’ shop- 
work, of girls’ home-economics—and even 0! 
football and dancing. 

We also find in them multiplying degree 
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holding teachers of histories, of English, of 
chemistry, of would-be vocational commer- 
cial studies and of hygiene. 

But where are the teachers of civism? 
Where, back of these secondary schools with 
now their ten million or more pupils from 
twelve to eighteen years of age, are the 
teacher-training agencies which specialize 
at least some large departments to the train- 
ing of teachers of democratic political citi- 
zenship? And echo still sadly answers, 
where? 

Members of the teaching professions thus 
far evolved and to whom these lines are 
addressed : 

You have never been trained to teach 
citizenship as herein described. Only some 
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of you are trained to teach Spanish or sing- 


ing or gymnastics to secondary school 
pupils. The rest would be ashamed to ‘‘dab- 
ble’’ with these subjects. Why do any of 
you ‘‘dabble’’ with civie educations? Why 
don’t you insist that as one of the most im- 
portant divisions of American education 
that, at secondary school levels, should cer- 
tainly have its own carefully trained teach- 
ers. 

Don’t be concerned about the social 
studies for civic education when we shall 
have those specially equipped teachers. In 
a very few years, out of the present-day 
riches of the social studies they will have 
fashioned splendid instruments for the ser- 
vice of civic education—be assured of that. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EXCLUSION OF JEWS FROM 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 
At a mecting of the Italian Cabinet on Sep- 
tember 2 a decree was passed adversely affecting 
Italian 


¢ ‘ 
lonal 


citizens of Jewish ancestry in the educa- 
system of the country. By this decree 
both Jewish teachers and students are excluded 
from all Italan governmental, semi-governmen- 


te ] ] 
tai and 


private but legally recognized schools 
any grade or class. One exception is made 
ts already enrolled in the universities, 
their academic 
The deeree itself contains six articles, 


who will be allowed to finish 


Article One: Persons of the Jewish race, includ- 


ng those who have passed the examination for the 
post of teacher before this decree, will not be ad- 


ed to the 


post of teacher in State or semi-State 


schools Whose course is legally recognized. Neither 

Can ther ‘ ‘ . P P 
in they be admitted as assistant professors in uni- 
rsit 


; ies hor can they be granted permission to hold 
lecture courses 

Article Two: No students of the Jewish race 
ae be enrolled in schools of any type or grade 
Whose Courses are legally recognized. 

Article Three: As from Oct. 16, 1938, the Six- 
vet nth Year of the Fascist Era, all teachers of the 

“wish race who form part of the teaching staff as 
in Article One will be suspended from their 


tT y ! 
Alned 


offices. Principals and directors of the aforesaid 
schools as well as assistants in universities and ele- 
mentary schools will be considered on the same 
basis as the teaching staff for the purpose of this 
decree. Similarly, lecturers of the Jewish race will 
be suspended from their functions. 
Article Four: Members of the Jewish 


institutes literary or 


race in 
academies, and _ scientific, 
artistic associations will no longer belong to the 
aforesaid institutions after Oct. 16, 1938. 

Article Five: As an exception to the foregoing 
Article Two, students of the Jewish race will be 
temporarily allowed to continue their studies in 
universities provided they were already enrolled in 
institutes of higher education during the preceding 
academic year. 

Article Six: For this 
person is considered of Jewish race if born of Jew- 


purposes of decree, any 
ish parents even though he profess a religion other 


than Jewish. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that the 
Milan newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, reported that 
17 out of 76 permanent professors at the Uni- 
versity of Milan and 3 of 70 exchange 
fessors would be eliminated by the decree. 

At Bocconi Commercial University 6 of 37 


pro- 


professors would be foreed out, and, at the 
Polytechnie School, 9 of 174, the paper said. 
Sixty of the 122 foreigners among 3,086 univer- 
sity students there are Jewish, principally re- 
cent immigrants from Germany and Austria. 
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GRANTS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Tue National Fitness Council for England 
and Wales has announced that it is prepared to 
recommend and 
equipment of village halls in order to encourage 
their use for physical training. 

It is pointed out in the memorandum, accord- 
ing to the London Times, that the development 
of physical training and recreation in a village 
depends largely on whether there is any gymna- 
sium or other building in which active exercise 
In all but very large villages a 


grants towards the erection 


ean be taken. 
separate gymnasium is hardly necessary; what 
is needed in most places is a village hall so de- 
signed that it can be used effectively both for 
this and for other purposes. 

The grants committee of the National Fitness 
Council is accordingly willing to consider appli- 
cations for grant-aid under the Physical Train- 
ing and Recreation Act, 1937, towards the cap- 
ital cost of the building, adaptation or improve- 
ment of village halls if, by the addition of such 
aid to that obtainable through the National 
Council of Social Service, they can be made suit- 
able for physical training and active forms of 
for other uses. 
Physical training apparatus of the more perma- 
nent kind, both portable and fixed, may be in- 
cluded of a hall towards which a 
grant may be made under the Physical Training 


indoor recreation as well as 


in the cost 


and Recreation Act. 

The memorandum points out that village com- 
mittees should consider not only the amount of 
money which they can raise but their ability to 
hall built. Experience has 
shown that this depends very largely on design 
and arrangements for management. Design to 
a great extent determines the number of uses to 
which the hall can be put, and the system of 


maintain a when 


management has considerable influence on the 
extent to which the village feels responsible for 
its upkeep. On these matters village committees 
are advised to consult the National Council of 
Social 
That body must in any event be consulted before 


Service at the earliest possible stage. 


applications for grant-aid are submitted to the 
area committee of the National Fitness Council. 


ESTIMATED REGISTRATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT officials forecast a school regis- 
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tration this year with an estimated total of 33. 
000,000 children and adults. In an intervyiey 
with the Associated Press, Miss Bess Goody. 
koontz, assistant federal commissioner of she. 
cation, pointed out that “there is a feeling that 
the schools can do something about many serious 
economic and social problems; that the public 
is demanding that the schools be adequate, and 
at every age level school systems are widening 
their programs to fit community needs, and that 
high schools are trying to provide prograns 
to hold older boys and girls in school and to pro- 
vide part-time or evening schools for those who 
already have dropped out.” 
ment are expected in high school, college, voca- 
tional and adult classes. On the other hand, en- 
rolments in the first six grades have been de- 
creasing slightly for several years because of the 
declining birth rate and restricted immigration 
About 2,000,000 six-year-old children will enter 
school for the first time this month. 

Rough estimates for the division of public 
and private school pupils for 1938-39 are: 


Increases in enrol- 


Kindergartens and elementary schools, 22,400) 
000; high schools, 6,750,000; colleges, 1,350,000; 
evening schools, 1,200,000; part-time and con- 
tinuation, 325,000; extension classes, 300,(0); 
short-term courses, 40,000; WPA 
schools and adult classes, 1,500,000; summer 
schools, 504,000. 

Junior colleges are expected to continue their 
rapid growth this autumn. Kindergartens are 
slowly but steadily growing. At present kinder- 
garten training is available only to one child 
out of three in cities and is almost unknown in 


nursery 


rural areas. 

Approximately 1,075,000 teachers will tak 
over classes this month, 130,000 of them in one- 
room schools. In voeational education, nev 
courses will be offered for workers in distribv- 
tive occupations such as selling and busines 
management. Training will be given to firemet, 
policemen, waterworks employees and other in 
public service jobs. 

ENROLMENT IN THE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 

An enrolment of 50,000 students, an increa* 
of 20 per cent. over last year, is indicated “a 
the vocational department of the New York ("Y 
school system during the next school year, ° 
cording to Morris E. Siegel, director of events 
and continuation schools. 
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The New York Times reports that hundreds 
of students are being turned away, as the voca- 
tional division is already “filled to capacity.” 
Other departments have been losing ground re- 
eoptiy. The trend has been steadily toward in- 
‘iia .4 enrolment in the vocational and technical 
schools. The Board of Education has allocated 
half of the buildings to be constructed to voca- 
tional and half to academic schools. 

Emphasis this year will be placed on “small 
business” interests of the students, rather than 
on training for mass industries. In addition to 
training mechanies, metal workers or electri- 
cians, as in the past, efforts will be made toward 
developing workers for the service trades. The 
small but important trades, such as watch re- 
pairing, lens grinding or dental assistance, will 
be recognized. Individualization of training is 
to be the objective of the vocational division. 


Special courses will deal with the problems of 
the small business man. The students will learn 
the essentials of running a butcher shop, a bak- 


ery or a drugstore. The schools will stress the 
elements of bookkeeping and accounting. 

As supplementary to technical training it is 
hoped that the students will get a definite cul- 
tural program. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the speaking of eorreet English and on music. 
For the first time a musie teacher will be as- 
signed to each vocational school. 

Tentative plans for the operation of “model 


stores’ by the voeational schools have been an- 
nounced. With the cooperation of industry, a 
model drugstore and a model furniture store 
may be opened. Here the students will be al- 
lowed to buy, sell and otherwise encounter the 
conditions of storekeeping, under a trained in- 
structor. 

This is a part of the plan adopted this year 
to place vocational training on an individual 
basis. Sinee the heavy industries have already 
been included in the eurriculum, it is said to be 


time that the minor occupations receive consid- 
eration. 

FREE LECTURES AT THE METRO- 

POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

THe program of free lectures to be offered by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the first 
‘erm of 1938-1939 has been expanded. Most of 
the lectures are arranged in sequence for the 
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benefit of those who wish to follow a regular 
course of study. Any of these may be attended 
separately. 

Fourteen lectures on prints and print makers 
by Miss Abbott will form a Saturday morning 
course on the general development of print mak- 
ing from the fifteenth through the eighteenth 
century, with detailed study of important art- 
ists. Another full-term course, given by Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Grier and Miss Abbott, will deal with 
classic myths and their persistence in later art. 
Here the principal characters and themes found 
in the Homeric legends and in the writings of 
Virgil and Ovid will be followed through the 
classic period, the middle ages and the renais- 
sance. Paintings—oriental, classical and Euro- 
pean through the nineteenth century—form the 
major part of the surveys of the collections on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. There will 
also be shorter courses on art in the Near East 
by Miss Duncan; Egypt: past and present by 
Mr. Taggart, and medieval sculpture by Mr. 
Grier. 

Several courses will deal with various aspects 
of the decorative arts. The art of the cabinet- 
maker by Miss Bradish will be included in the 
series of six Sunday afternoon gallery talks, and 
short courses on American cabinetmakers by Mr. 
Busselle and French and English cabinetmakers 
by Miss Bradish will be offered on Wednesday 
afternoons. Textile arts will be the subject of 
another short course to be given by Miss Bradish. 

Weekday courses on the principles of color 
and design, to be conducted by Miss Cornell, 
will include color study, interior design and 
three short courses dealing with design and color 
in Italian, French and English decorative arts. 
In the Sunday afternoon course, this year de- 
voted principally to architecture, groups of talks 
on American small house design, interior design 
and modern materials of decoration will be given 
by Miss Cornell and experts in the various fields 
represented. 

Other public lectures will include general tours 
of the collections on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, Saturday and Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures by invited speakers, with talks by Jane 
B. Walker for those who are deaf. In addition 
the program provides for courses for members 
of the museum, special talks for public-school 
classes and courses for teachers. 
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UNIVERSITY CLASSES FOR WORKERS 
THE anniversary of the establishment of the 
Workers University classes of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union was celebrated 
in New York City on September 3. In this con- 
nection a summary of the history of workers’ 
education is given in The New York Times. 

The union itself is the outgrowth of a meeting 
in Philadelphia thirty-eight years ago; its edu- 
cational department, which was started in 1916, 
was the first such department established among 
American trade unions, and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union has attributed 
part of its growth to education through which 
its workers have not only learned better English 
but have met to discuss political, social and eco- 
nomie problems. To education, since its early 
years, it has joined social and recreational activ- 
ities. By 1936, 507 study groups had been 
formed with more than 15,000 students. In 
1937-38 the figures had increased to 620 groups 
attended by 22,050 students. 

Mark Starr, educational director of the union, 
stated that during the 1937-38 period the union 
and its constituent locals spent $200,000 on its 
nation-wide system of classes and recreation 
groups in fifty-eight cities scattered through 
twenty-five states and three Canadian provinces. 
Weekly groups numbered 309 study classes, sev- 
enty in music, thirty-seven in dramaties, eighty- 
four gymnasium groups, eighty-three in athleties 
and thirty-seven in dancing. Out of the work 
of the New York dramaties group came the 
famous revue, “Pins and Needles.” 

There have been other activities such as mass 
education by radio, and during the summer forty 
local union leaders in the Midwest and the 
Southwest attended an institute conducted by 
the educational department at the University of 
Wisconsin in connection with the regular Work- 
ers Summer School there. Thirty-four other 
members attended Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Workers, the Pacific Coast School for Work- 
ers at Berkeley, Calif., and the Southern Sum- 
mer School at Asheville, N. C. In the summer 
of 1936, eighteen union members received schol- 
arships for such summer schools. 

Beginning this fall, new candidates for paid 
offices in the union will be required to complete 
an approved course of study to qualify for elec- 


tion. Courses will include the history of the 
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union, economies of the garment industry, union 
structure and function, parliamentary procedure 
and trade union techniques. 

As early as 1914 the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union declared in convention 
in favor of more solid and preparatory work in 
education. It then provided $1,500, which was 
used to arrange for courses at the Rand Schoo] 
of Social Science in New York. For its own 
educational department in 1916 it appropriated 
$5,000; in 1922 the figure had risen to $17,- 
500. An expanded membership following the 
advent of the NRA brought the sum contributed 
to more than $100,000. 

Another work of the educational department, 
its publication activities, concerns the prepara. 
tion and distribution of pamphlets, phonograph 
records, labor songs, labor plays and strips of 
film that can be shown on small projectors and 
used at meetings. There are mimeographed out- 
lines and news sheets and a 
journal. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


THE Rev. Rosert I. Gannon, S.J., president 
of Fordham University, New York City, has an- 
nounced that as a result of an extensive survey 
of the teacher-training facilities of the univer- 
sity conducted during the past year, the teachers 
college at the university will hereafter be known 
as the School of Education. The Reverend 
Joseph A. Lennon, S.J., who has been dean since 
1931-32, will be regent, and Dr. Francis M. 
Crowley, head of the department of education 
in the Graduate School, will be dean. Dr. Crow- 
ley served as dean of the School of Education of 
St. Louis University for seven years before go- 
ing to Fordham University to make the special 
study which preceded the reorganization. 

This is in accordance with the announcement 
made last year by Father Lennon when he 
stated : 

If the plan of reorganization meets with the 
approval of the university authorities, Dr. Crowley 
will be named dean of the School of Education and 
immediately supervise the necessary changes. In 
such an event, as is customary at Fordham Un 
sity, a Jesuit will be appointed regent of the school. 


semi-monthly 


iver 


In addition to providing an expanded pro- 
gram for undergraduate students in keeping 





el 
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with rising loeal and national standards for 
teacher certification, the reorganized unit of the 
university will also provide instruction for can- 
didates for advanced degrees. The program 
offered heretofore by the department will be 
taken over by the new unit so as to provide for 
better integration and coordination in the 
teqcher-training program. An intensive study 
of local and regional certification requirements 
has been provided for in the reorganization plan 
so as to insure the inauguration of additional 
training programs at the undergraduate and 
craduate levels during the next year. 

The School of Edueation will offer courses 
leading to the degrees of bachelor of science in 
education, master of science in education, master 
of arts in edueation and doctor of philosophy in 
education. The master of science in education 
is a new degree, not requiring a thesis, offered 
for the first time, to students registering in 
September. The three plans leading to the new 
degree make special provisions for the needs of 
teachers and others training for specified posi- 
tions or administrative or supervisory cer- 


Complete control over all undergraduate de- 
grees and the master of science in education is 
to be vested in the School of Education, but, 
in keeping with the university policy governing 
the granting of all graduate academic degrees, 
the degrees of master of arts in education and 
doctor of philosophy in edueation will be admin- 
istered by an advisory committee. 

CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

Av the University of Missouri Dr. M. F. Mil- 

ler, of the College of Agriculture, and J. Coy 
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Bour, acting dean of the School of Law, have 
been appointed deans. Both have been members 
of the faculty for many years. As already an- 
nounced in ScHooL AND Society Harry A. 
Curtis, chemical engineer of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, has been appointed dean of the 
College of Engineering. Miss Thelma Mills, 
who has served as dean of women at Whitman 
College since 1930, has been appointed director 
of women’s affairs. Other appointments an- 
nounced are: 

Professors—Miss Florence Harrison, Danville, 
Ill., in home economics; Dr. Charles E. Lively, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in rural sociology. 

Associate professor—Dr. Paul R. Burkholder, 
New London, Conn., in botany. 

Assistant professors—Mark W. Bills, Lewisville, 
Ind., in voice; William L. Eckhardt, De Kalb, IL, 
in law; Orrin B. Evans, Baraboo, Wis., in law; 
Hoyt H. London, Denton, Tex., in industrial edu- 
cation; Earl A. Long, Charlotte, N. C., in chem- 
istry; Daniel Mazia, Philadelphia, Pa., in zoology; 
James H. Peers, Albany, N. Y., in pathology; L. 
L. Townsend, Chicago, IIl., in piano. 


Resignations during the year included four 
deans—William J. Robbins, of the Graduate 
School; F. B. Mumford, agriculture; W. E. 
Masterson, law, and F. Ellis Johnson, engineer- 
ing. Other resignations are: D. B. Calvin, asso- 
ciate professor of biochemistry; Kenneth E. 
Hudson, professor of art; John F. Nicholson, 
state extension agent, and R. H. Westveld, as- 
sistant professor of forestry. 

Among faculty members who will be on leave 
of absence during the approaching term are 
Ellsworth A. MacLeod, music; Gilbert M. Fess, 
French; Arthur Nebel, rural sociology; Hurley 
L. Motley, physiology, and Helen Nahm, nursing. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wanpo Girrorp LELAND, permanent sec- 
retary and exeeutive director of the American 
Council of Learned Soeieties, has been elected 
president of the eighth International Congress 
of the Historical Seiences, meeting in Zurich, 


Switzerland, 

Mount ALtison University, Sackville, New 
ee 3 1 . be 
Brunswick, ( anada, at its summer convocation 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
on Morse A. Cartwright, director of the Amer- 





ican Association for Adult Education; on E. A. 
Corbett, director of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, and on Albert Mansbridge, 
president of the World Association for Adult 
Education, in recognition of their work in adult 
education. Dr. Cartwright delivered the convo- 
cation address on “The University as an Adult 
Edueation Center.” 


A DINNER was given on August 24 in honor 
of Dr. Herman C. Nixon, Dr. Mack Swearingen 
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and Dr. Williams M. Mitchell, who resigned 
from the faculty of Tulane University depart- 
ment of history and political science, owing to 
differences with the administration. Dr. Nixon 
has been named field chairman of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, and Dr. 
Swearingen has been named head of the depart- 
ment of social sciences at the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. Dr. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of history at 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


Dr. C. W. Breese has been appointed head of 
the department of general engineering at Pur- 
due University. He will sueceed Dr. James D. 
Hoffman, who died on August 14 at the age of 
seventy years. Dr. Hoffman had been head of 
the department for twenty-one years and a fac- 
ulty member for the past forty-two years. 


Tue Rev. Cyprian MENSING, O.F.M., dean of 
Siena College, Loudenville, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed its first president. Siena College was 
chartered in June by the regents of New York 
State as an institution of liberal arts. 


Dr. WituiAM J. O’KEEFE has been appointed 
director of the division of education at Portia 
College, Boston. He was formerly dean of Bos- 
ton College Law School and supervisor of re- 
search statistics in the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education. 

BarD CoLLeGE, Columbia University, has ap- 
pointed Dr. G. Thayer Richards, of Yale Uni- 
versity, as associate and fellow in architecture 
and the fine arts, and MacEldin Trawick, of 
Columbia University, who has been assistant to 
Drs. R. S. Woodworth and Carney Landis, of 
Columbia University, as instructor and tutor in 
psychology. 

WILson CoLLeGE, Chambersburg, Pa., has an- 
nounced the following appointments: Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, assistant professor of biology; 
Miss Margaret L. Baker, instructor in spoken 
English; Miss Cora Lee Beers, instruetor in 
English; Miss Janet K. Sanford, instructor in 
chemistry, and Miss Anna Pomeroy, assistant 
librarian. 

LEAVES of absence have been granted at the 
Kast Central State Teachers College, Ada, Okla., 
to Dr. E. E. Heimann, professor of mathe- 


maties; Dr. E. H. Nelson, professor of psy- 
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chology, and Dr. C. W. Thomas, professor of 
biology. 


At the Central Young Men’s Christian Asso. 
ciation College, Chicago, the following appoint- 
ments have been announced: Dr. Robert ¢. 
Provine, assistant to the president; Dr. Leonard 
B. Wheat, professor of education and chairman 
of the department of education ; Joseph Creanza, 
assistant professor of modern languages and 
acting chairman of the department of modern 
languages; and Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch, assistant 
professor of chemistry. 


Dr. Wituiam C. LEHMANN, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Syracuse University, has 
been appointed visiting professor of sociology 
at Tulane University. John J. Morrissey, in- 
structor of music education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed in- 
structor of music in the College of Arts and 
Seiences at Tulane University. 


Dr. WINN F. ZELLER, formerly director of the 
Drama Division at Whittier College, California, 
has been appointed acting director of the depart- 
ment of speech and drama at Ithaca College, 
New York. He succeeds Adrian Newens, who 
has been appointed manager of the Ithaca Col- 
lege Council. 


THE College of Paterson, New Jersey, has ap- 
pointed Dr. Frederic C. Blanchard, professor of 
drama and director of the university theater at 
the University of Idaho, professor in the depart- 
ment of drama, and Dr. Howard W. Eves, ol 
Radcliffe College, professor of mathematics. 


Dr. Cart E. Lapp, dean of agriculture and 
home economies at Cornell University, has re- 
signed as chairman of the New York State Plan- 
ning Council. He will be succeeded by Dr 
Martin P. Catherwood, professor of agricultural 
economics. 


Dr. Epwarp C. Exxiort, president of Purdue 
University, will spend two months in Manila, 
where he will advise with the Board of Regents 
of the University of the Philippines on edu- 
cational policies. He plans to return on Janu 
ary 1. 


Tue American University at Cairo has an 


nounced the appointments of Dr. Harold B. 
Smith, as professor of philosophy and theology, 
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and Harry Crewson, as teacher of mathematies 

and physical education. 

Tue University of Cambridge has announced 
wing appointments: Dr. R. H. Thou- 


less, lecturer in education, and Dr. J. T. Irving, 
lecturer in physiology. 


Dr. Roman KENK, extraordinary professor 
of zoology at the University of Ljubljana, Yugo- 
ia, has been appointed associate professor 
at the department of biology of the University 
of Puer 

Sir Atzert Sewarp, from 1906 to 1936 pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Cambridge, 
was elected president of the British Association 
Advancement of Science at the Cam- 
Sir Albert was master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, from 1915 to 
1936, and was viee-chancellor of the university 
from 1924 to 1926. Two members of the council 
were eleected—Dr. Charles E. Spearman, emeri- 


Rico. 


Tor the 


bridge me ting. 


tus professor of psychology at the University of 
London, and Dr. C. R. Fay, reader in economic 
history at the University of Cambridge. The 


1939 will be held at Dundee. The 
places of meeting for 1940, 1941 and 1942 will 
be Newcastle, Belfast and Birmingham. 


Dr. Witpur A. Sawyer, director of the Inter- 


national Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, left on September 2 for Bogota, 
Colombia, where he represented the United 
States and the Rockefeller Foundation at the 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference, which 
opened on September 4. Dr. Sawyer made the 
entire trip by air. 

Dr. K. H. Ayneswortn, of the Board of 


Regents of the University of Texas, was the 
the commencement exercises of the 
summer session on August 29. His subject was: 
“Higher Edueation and the Democratie Ideal.” 


speaker at 


Dr. Ilomer Ciype Hovuss, professor of En- 
giish and English literature at the University of 
Maryland from 1920 to 1936, died on August 28 


at the age of sixty-seven years. He was pro- 
lessor of English and literature at King Fisher 
College, from 1898 to 1907 and head of the 


department of English and musie at State Nor- 
Peru, Nebr., from 1908 until his 
‘ppointnent to the University of Maryland. 


mal School, 


Dr. Ex.woop L. Kemp, for eighteen years 
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principal of East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania and formerly president of 
Wichita University, Kansas, died on August 30 
at the age of eighty-one years. 


Dr. A. U. N. CAMERA, since 1930 head of the 
department of Romance languages at Brooklyn 
College, New York, died on August 28 at the age 
of fifty-nine years. 

Miss EpitH A. WINsurP, for the past fifteen 
years text-book editor for the World Book Com- 
pany, died on September 1 at the age of sixty- 
one years. Miss Winship was the daughter of 
the late Dr. A. E. Winship, from 1886 to 1933 
editor of the Journal of Education, Boston. 


Miss CAROLINE ELMINA Waters, from 1907 
to 1923 librarian of Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
died on August 29 at the age of seventy years. 


IrA WituiAM DAVENPORT, registrar of the 
University of Louisville, Ky., and formerly 
superintendent of schools at Jacksonville, IIL, 
died on August 30 at the age of seventy-four 
years. 

Dr. JosepH Bépier, professor of French lan- 
guage and literature at the College of France, 
died on August 30 at the age of seventy-four 
years. He had held various professorships 
throughout France and was elected to the French 
Academy in 1920. 


THE seventy-fourth convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, commemo- 
rating the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first common school in New 
York State, will be held in Chaneellors Hall in 
the State Education Building, Albany, on Fri- 
day, October 15. The general subject of the 
convocation will be “The Elementary School 
Lays the Foundation of Education.” There will 
be two sessions, the first at 2:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon and the closing session at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan 
will preside. The speakers on the afternoon 
program will be: Dr. Payson Smith, Harvard 
University; Dr. George Stoddard, director of 
Child Welfare Research Station and dean of the 
Graduate School of the State University of 
Iowa, and Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
Sehool of Education, Northwestern University. 
In the evening, addresses will be given by Dr. 
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Harold J. Laski, University of London, on “The 
Necessary Principles of a Democratic Faith,” 
and by Dr. James Rowland Angell, formerly 
president of Yale University, on “Education for 


Democracy.” At the close of the evening pro- 
gram a reception will be tendered by the Re- 
gents and the Commissioner of Education in 
the Rotunda of the State Education Building. 


On September 2, the ninety-ninth anniversary 
of the birth of Henry George, the Henry George 
School of Social Science took title to a five- 
story building in New York City. The school 
was founded in 1932 by Osear H. Geiger to 
teach the doctrines of a free economy and the 
single tax set forth late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the American economist. The school 
has a charter from the State Board of Regents, 
and Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University, is honorary president. 
The enrolment has reached 2,000 this year, in 
addition to 2,000 students taking the correspon- 
dence course. 

DurtnG 1937 and 1938 more than ten thou- 
sand candidates received teaching licenses from 
the New York City school system. Of 20,919 
applicants examined by the board, about fifty 
per cent. passed. This is a higher percentage 
than has prevailed in former years and is said 
to indicate that last year’s candidates were bet- 
ter prepared than those of other years. A 
greater number of licenses for regular teaching 
positions were granted last year than in any 
period since the depression began in 1930. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has received 
as a legacy from the late Mary Frances Morris, 
who died on August 22, a business building at 
500 Prospect Avenue in Cleveland. The yearly 
income, amounting to $2,000 net, is to be used 
for scholarships for young women in Flora 
Mather College of the university. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY has awarded thirty-one 
MeMullen Regional Scholarships in engineering 
school graduates from 


to secondary twenty 


states. Each successful competitor will receive 
four hundred dollars a year during his career 
in the College of Engineering, provided that 
satisfactory scholarship is maintained. These 
scholarships, from the fund _be- 
queathed the university by the late John Me- 
Mullen, of Norwalk, Conn., “for the purpose of 


established 
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creating and maintaining free scholarships for 
the education of young men as engineers,” are 
awarded annually to secondary school graduates 
in fifteen districts covering the United States, 
except the State of New York. Students jy 
New York State are eligible for other scholar. 
ships. 


THE department of Chinese and the Institute 
of Japanese Studies at Columbia University have 
been combined in a new department of Chinese 
and Japanese. Courses in Japanese language, 
history and religion formerly sponsored by the 
institute will be given under the direction of 
the new department. The institute will continue 
to function as supervisor of the Japanese |i- 
brary, which now contains more than twenty 
thousand volumes. The university has received 
a grant of twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
purchase of additional books and teaching mate- 
rials for the Chinese library. Materials and 
secondary works on law, government and eco- 
nomics are now being selected for the Japanese 
library by competent scholars in two of Japan’s 
leading universities. Plans are under way for 
the completion of the cataloguing of these col- 
lections. 

THE George Washington University Lav 
School will inaugurate this autumn an extended 
program of research in the field of public law, 
and coincidentally will expand its Law Review 
from a quarterly to a monthly, to be published 
eight times a year, from November through 
June. Advanced seminars will be conducted in 
administrative law, constitutional law, govern- 
ment corporations and trade regulation. The 
eight issues of the Law Review will be coordi- 
nated with this work, materials produced in the 
seminars being published by the Review. The 
inerease in frequency of publication, occasioned 
by continued growth in its specialized field of 
public law, will enable the Review better to serve 
the legal profession by more timely and adequate 
presentation of materials. The George Wash- 
ington Law Review is said to be the only legal 
periodical in the country devoted exclusively 
governmental and federal public law. It is 
edited by Professor John A. MelIntire, with & 
faculty board of associate editors, including Dean 
William C. Van Vleck and Professors Charles >. 
Collier, S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, J. Forrestet 
Davison, Clarence A. Miller and Chester C. 
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Ward: a board of departmental advisory editors, 
composed of eminent lawyers and jurists, and a 
hoard of student editors. 


Tue London Times reports that the British 
Consul has agreed to support the Bucharest 
School of English and English literature, and 
that arrangements are being made to accommo- 
date two thousand students. During the last 
academic year seven hundred students attended 
the school, which was opened in October on the 
initiative of Rumania. 

A pecree limiting the number of students in 
the University of Rome to 15,000 and in the 
University of Naples to 10,000 has been made 
publie by Giuseppe Bottai, Minister of National 
Edueation for Italy. 


Tue Associated Press reports that the re- 
ligious and other private schools of German 
Austria will be elosed on September 19, and 
the State and the National Socialist party will 
take over educational affairs. The newspaper, 
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V élkischer Beobachter, in making the announce- 
ment, stated that the closed schools would be re- 
placed by a “German upper school” for boys 
and girls, which it is proposed to make the pre- 
dominating type of higher school for German 
Austria. The order will take effect at the be- 
ginning of the next school term. The “German 
upper school” will have eight grades. In the 
sixth grade boys will have a choice between a 
more mathematical or a more linguistie educa- 
tion. English will be the principal foreign lan- 
guage taught. Both courses will permit entrance 
to universities. The upper school for girls also 
will have two sections, one stressing household 
matters and the other more general education. 
Courses emphasizing Greek and Latin will be 
reduced in number. Coedueation will be almost 
completely abandoned, boys and girls attending 
separate schools except in smaller towns lack- 
ing facilities for separation. Special attention 
will be given to fitting Jewish children for emi- 
gration. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CHOOSE A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR 
YOUR CHILD 


As long as he has a moderate income, the 
is contented with what is 
labelled “standard,” but let his finances begin 
to break favorably and he at once begins to 
covet the things that are private and exclusive. 
It becomes axiomatie for him that if a thing is 
private it is superior to the common variety— 
just as during the period of Prohibition a 
“private” bootlegger (that is, one who did not 


average American 


introduce his elients to each other) was re- 


garded as better than one who hawked his wares 
less cireumspeetly. So with school: as soon as 
his finances permit (say, about the time when 


having two motor ears seems a necessity), the 
business man will yank his child out of the 
crude welter of the publie school and transfer 
him to the chaste fastnesses of the private acad- 
emy, whether in town or in country. Nor is 
the tendeney to patronize private schools con- 
lined to the rich, for there are many intelligent 
parents who will pineh and serape in order to 
give their child “the best possible edueation.” 
But is it best? Now I do not mean to disparage 





private schools in general or to deny that in 
certain communities where the lone teacher has 
the mental (and sometimes the moral) caliber 
of a member of the Jukes family, it may be 
necessary to forego the advantages of public 
school education. But I do mean that in cities 
and in average towns of, say, more than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants it is questionable wisdom 
to spurn the facilities of the local grammar 
school in favor of the possible benefits of pri- 
vate instruction. 

What, then, are the benefits which the patron 
of the private school hopes to see showered upon 
his progeny? Undoubtedly his mind is at first 
on social aspects of the matter. In the private 
school, the parent believes, his child will acquire 
(or, if he already has it, keep) a cultivated 
aecent, learn the social amenities, and make the 
right connections. The child will not be exposed 
to the smell of garlic, the dirty stories of the 
Irish ecop’s son, or the germs of social unrest— 
for children become carriers of political propa- 
ganda at a surprisingly tender age. Let us be 
fair: the parent also takes it for granted that 
his progeny will be thoroughly grounded in 
academie subjects, which will be made attractive 
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to him by means of the project method and other 
short cuts to edueation. No stultifying regi- 
mentation will kill the child’s originality; rather, 
his individuality will be wooed and his genius 
(if any) promptly recognized. There will be 
plenty of athletics (to insure “manly independ- 
ence”) and no end of opportunities to profit by 
what the school bulletins quaintly refer to as 
“character-building.” 

How many of these blessings actually accrue 
to the recipient of a private school education? 
A great many—in the best schools. Social graces 
can be taught, and academic studies may be 
prosecuted with some vigor, for in the best 
schools the masters are likely to have brains as 
well as charm. The fine arts often flourish, espe- 
cially at day-schools in or near the large cities. 
Unhappily, these objectives are not often enough 
attained. In many institutions insufficient en- 
dowments are responsible for a whole train of 
evils. In the first place, competition for pupils 
is so keen that selecting candidates on the basis 
of ability is often out of the question. On the 
other hand, if the enrolment is artificially in- 
flated by the reckless use of “scholarships,” the 
budget is imperiled, with the result that, in many 
boarding schools, the diet is rather too con- 
centrated upon pork and canned peaches. In 
any case the problem of administering the 
school is first of all a financial one. What is 
the result? Inevitably concession and compro- 
mise must play a part when the income of the 
school is dependent upon the good-will of par- 
ents: the customers must be satisfied. It is not 
“healthy” to flunk (or, more urbanely, to “hold 
back”) the daughter of a copper king or of the 
“big shot” of the suburbs. Zealous young in- 
structors are shocked to learn that the grades 
they have given their protégés sometimes suffer 
strange revisions in the office. By the same 
token morals are hard to handle. Except in the 
most flagrant cases (in which the parents are 
persuaded to “withdraw” their darling), it is 
hard for the master to do more than to hint 
diplomatically to the fee-paying father that his 
offspring is “developing undesirable characteris- 
ties.” And if the father chooses to pooh-pooh 
these tidings, what can the principal do? 

But even where these abuses are not present, 
it is at least open to question whether the peda- 
gogical methods of the private school are above 
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reproach. Expansion of the personality is no 
more important than sane discipline. Up. 
doubtedly aforetime there was too much dril|— 
parsing, declining, conjugating—but there is no 
escaping the fact that the mental fiber, like the 
physical, can be toughened only by a certain 
amount of hard plugging which ought not to 
be camouflaged by interest-creating devices. The 
personal-attention-to-the-needs-of-the-individual- 
pupil principle can also be made too much of a 
shibboleth. Children need a lot of letting alone. 
To peep and botanize over them excessively is to 
retard their growth. As for character, it un- 
doubtedly needs guidance, but it can’t be “built” 
by any one but its owner. And manly indepen- 
dence is no more likely to flower in carefully 
cultivated soil than it is to crop out amid rude 
and even unfair competition in a world of one’s 
peers. Most of all, it is extremely doubtful if 
the children ensconced in private institutions are 
an iota happier than their less favored fellows of 
the publie plots. Until they become accustomed 
to too much ease, children in general do not 
like a fluffy life. They will accept untold favors, 
but they finally lose respect for the hand that 
pampers them. They don’t really want to be 
dressed like Little Lord Fauntleroy or to hav 
a private key to Gramerey Park. One of the 
saddest sights I have ever seen was a well- 
endowed rural school where the pupils were clad 
in perfectly ducky little uniforms modeled on 
those of English public-school boys. The lad 
who conducted us through the school had the 
poise of a prime minister and the well-modu- 
lated speech of an Oxfordian of the less offensive 
sort. He seemed faintly to take pride in his 
assignment as cicerone, and he could hardly help 
being flattered by the involuntary squeals of 
admiration from silly feminine visitors who 
thought him simply too eute. He and his fel- 
lows were models of deportment. I am sure 
that there was no dirt behind any of their ears 
and that if they indulged in smutty stories, the 
smut was very, very refined. Yet I doubt if 
they were happy; self-conscious little prigs s¢l- 
dom are. Now children ean have snobbery 
thrust upon them, but they are not born snob- 
bish. Most boys do not enjoy being the objeets 
of too much solicitude. They yearn for that 
freedom from personal inspection which 's the 
birthright of every American boy. 
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Of course the publie schools are not perfect, 
either. What, then, would the well-to-do young- 
ster stand to lose if he east in his lot with the 
creat unwashed? First of all, it is true that now 
and again poor teachers—really poor teachers, 
not merely teachers with floating waist-lines— 
hold positions through political influence or the 
inertia of the sehool board. In some of the 
larger city schools a cheap sort of patriotic 
propaganda is lugged in to satisfy municipal 
inspections from which private schools are 
largely exempt. In some few communities polit- 
ieal skullduggery even dictates what text-books 
should be used. Then there are the social losses. 
There is no doubt that public-school education 
confers less prestige on its recipients and that 
ie rank and file of grammar school pupils have 
finesse and polish than their patrician 
brothers. The well of English in publie schools 
is not undefiled, and (this is one of their main 
disadvantages) there are some schools on the 
Atlantic seaboard where the children of immi- 
grants are so numerous that much time is lost 
in combatting fruit-vendors’ English. It is con- 
ceivable also that the scion of wealth may ocea- 
sionally be rolled in the mud for no good reason 
and that he may be socked a few times by a 
potential gangster. 

Yet these liabilities in the publie-school system 
are not great in comparison with the rich assets 
available to the average boy. Most of the things 

iated publie-school instruction fifty years 
ago have been remedied in the course of time. 


Physical plants are well cared for. There is 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight (which are not 


always available in the remodeled dwellings that 
otten house small private schools), and there 
are generally good medical supervisors to watch 
over the health of students and to nip epi- 
denics in the bud. The instruction is for the 
most part excellent: modern methods are quickly 
adopted without the eomplete breakdown of drill 
and discipline. The seientifie equipment is 
Usually superior to that of the small private 
school. In matters of scholarship and behavior 
4 pupil stands on his own merits: his father is 
a taxpayer, not a fee-payer. If a child slumps 
1 his studies, his report eard candidly and im- 
personally informs his parents of the fact. 


Progress tests (which have proved so useful that 
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they have been borrowed by the private schools) 
enable the pupil to measure himself with re- 
spect to the norm in his and other schools. If 
his conduct becomes too bad, he may have his 
ears boxed (perhaps unlawfully), and he can be 
expelled without financial risk to the school. He 
fights his own social battles, and he meets the 
best of athletic competition. Most important of 
all perhaps, he learns how to meet a cross-section 
of that social structure which he is destined to 
experience when he grows up. And he is hav- 
ing a good time withal. At least so I judge from 
a case which came under my observation a few 
weeks ago. The child concerned is a ten-year- 
old boy who began his scholastic career in a 
private school. I name no names, but I may say 
that the school is one of the oldest and most 
respected in a very large metropolis on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Last year the parents of the 
boy moved to a medium-sized Connecticut town 
(not far from the metropolis), where the lad 
was submitted to the rigors of a publie school. 
Now, at the end of a year, business exigencies 
make it imperative to return the boy this fall 
to the school where his ideas first learned to 
shoot. Questioned by his father as to whether 
he was glad at the prospect of going back, the 
boy replied flatly: “No, I’m not. Up here I 
have a lot more fun and the teachers teach you 
more.” Perhaps this answer bespoke the lad’s 
preference for the small town over the big city, 
but it is clear that he was finding in abundance 
two of the essentials of education, facts and fun. 
Perhaps he was also learning manly indepen- 
dence, a quality in which, I had observed, he was 
obviously lacking when he emerged from the 
paternalistic precincts of the private school. 
Such disadvantages as still remain in both 
types of school might be pretty much eliminated 
if the patrons of the private schools would 
allow their offspring to run with the common 
herd. In education it isn’t always wise to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats. The sheep need 
the example of the crude strength and courage 
of the goats, and the goats might benefit from 
the cultured bleats of the gentler quadruped. 
If such a merger were made, the sheep would be 
the principal gainers. A certain amount of 
roughage is needed in the educational diet. As 
for the dangerous political infection which is 
feared by conservative fathers, children need to 
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be inoculated against social ills rather than 
brought up in a sterile test-tube sort of environ- 
ment which may make them easy victims at a 
later date. For segregation can not be guaran- 
teed permanent in the mobile socio-economic life 
life of twentieth-century America. A judicious 
crossing of strains will hasten that social soli- 
darity which is the best protection against politi- 
cal malfeasance, whether from capitalistic or 
proletarian sources. And if a depression comes 
again (there may be one, you know, after the 
next war), those who are obliged to leave the 
ranks of the affluent will be the better able to 
fend for themselves if as children they have 
known the smell of garlic as well as the price 
of orchids. 

In short, it seems ill-advised to widen the 
cleavage between the classes by segregation in 
education on the basis of wealth, social position, 
or culture. In the infancy of our nation, public 
education was at such a low ebb that there was 
some excuse for importing English and French 
tutors and (later) sending youths abroad for 
their university training. the little red 
of a generation ago symbolized 
Now, 


Even 
schoolhouse 
democracy more than it did education. 
however, best of equipment, care, 
and instruction are available in tax-supported 
schools, it seems a pity to defer any longer pool- 
ing all our educational resources in one of the 
best of all investments, the American grammar 
school. The colleges have already learned the 
wisdom of mixing faney and common breeds, 
and the bluest blood in the most aristocratic 
institutions now throbs in unison with the rich 
red blood of immigrants’ sons. To be sure, this 
change in the colleges must probably be laid to 
the football teams’ need of an infusion of red 
corpuscles to bolster the waning strength of 
teams formerly composed of first-family sons. 
But who can doubt that the merger has been 
beneficial all round? Here, then, is a lesson 
for the parents of young children: let the scion 
of wealth and the child of the intelligentsia 
mingle freely with the street gamin and the 
plain American boy in the healthful, normal 
life of the publie school. It will do them all 


when the 


good. 
ALEXANDER COWIE 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF A UNIVERSITy 
TEACHER WHO WRITES POPULAR 
SCIENCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY “MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
MILLION” 


No code nor oath of Aesculapius has been 
formulated for university professors in their 
relationships to the community. Notable viola- 
tions of common ethies of any profession oceur, 
and nowhere, probably, more openly and often 
than in popular publications. 

The obligation that the university man has to 
give scholarly, i.e., correct, information is indis- 
putable. Particularly the scholar who invades a 
field outside of his academic career has the ex- 
pectations of the community as a load upon his 
conscience. Even in the scholar’s own field, 
when writing on matters wherein his competence 
has not been established, the scholar is obligated 
to establish his competence by the scholarly use 
of recognized authorities. 

Eric Temple Bell, to take a current illustra 
tion, has demonstrated his competence in numer- 
ous fields of pure mathematics. Further this 
gifted author has written acceptable mystery 
stories. He has produced a plethora of books 
on historical topies concerning the development 
of mathematical science. In the history of the 
intellectual world no one has ever produced 
scholarly works in a succession of this magnitude, 
elaborated more or less overnight. It was not 
necessary to examine, even, the historical works 
of Bell to state the inevitable conclusion. Bell 
passes, often somewhat delightfully but less 
often truthfully, from the scholar to the mystery 
story author; this is a veritable Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. The method and the results are not 
of particular service to the public. Bell’s com- 
petence as a mathematician, combined with his 
gift for writing, has resulted in really excellent 
discussions of those topics that touch the realms 
of the higher mathematies. The man in the 
street who reads Bell’s works has a right to ex- 
pect that the reputation of the author will be 
reflected and sustained in Bell’s efforts to enter- 
tain with the history of mathematics the book- 
buying public; aye, there’s the rub and the nub 
of the difficulties. 

The university scholar who invades a field in 
which he has no competence is beyond the pale; 
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+ << futile, well-nigh, to discuss such a man, 
whatever his seeming suecess. Were I to write, 
however entertainingly, upon the treatment of 


children’s diseases and even were my ramblings 
based upon daily and too intimate contact with 
six children, yet medical experts would with 
propriety suggest that a psychiatrist give to me 
some undivided attention. But if I do a similar 
thing with the child’s mind by writing “popular” 
works of science or text-books, I may be re- 
warded with silver and gold. Witness the pro- 
fessors of edueation, ignorant of mathematics 
and without any experience in presentation of 
arithmetic, Who have written text-books on arith- 
metic. At one teachers’ college there were at 
one time twelve such pseudo-experts. 

Even when the scholar invades properly a 
field not his own, as part of a proper task, the 
obligation to be familiar with the achievements 
of scholars is so clear that the statement seems 
superfluous. 

“Mathematies for the Million,” by Lancelot 
Hogben, falls in the category of works beyond 
the pale. The author of this book knows more 
things that are not so in more fields, with more 
“half-baked” of the most 


famous extravagantists such as the Baron Mun- 


theories than any 
chausen, Cagliostro and Mesmer. 
Had not certain writers of some authority in 
the history and teaching of mathematics praised 
this book as a eontribution it would have been 
futile to discuss the delusions recorded in it. 
Incidentally, an astronomer friend at my request 
investigated certain passages of this book touch- 
ing that science, reporting that these gave evi- 
ences of an approach by a confused mind. 
The book was written “in a hospital during a 
long illness for my own fun... a few friends 
persuaded me to publish it ...”; but the author 
declined to correet the proof as it would “inter- 
lere with his professional work.” This was a 
clear evasion of an obligation, as the author 
and (or) his representatives spared no expense 
to endeavor to attain a wide circulation for it. 
The first assertion in the book clearly reveals 
“authority” has no mean- 
ing. “The earliest geometrical attainments arose 
trom the need for a ealendar to regulate the 
seasonal pursuits of agriculture.” Utter non- 
sense and a delusion of Hogben’s, who writes 
with the thesis that all mathematical contribu- 
Hons to science and civilization arise from prac- 


the author for whom 


t} 
ul 
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tical needs. The first calendar was connected 
with arithmetic and not geometry and concern- 
ing the where and the when we must, to an ex- 
tent, await further revelations made only to 
Hogben. 

The author expresses his obligations to five 
men, possibly by permission, of whom some are 
established scholars in fields largely remote from 
the wanderings of Lancelot Hogben in the work 
under discussion. No one of the five is an au- 
thority on the history of science and civilization. 

The author refers to certain historians of 
mathematics whose works are now and then used 
by him for quotations which lend an air of re- 
spectability to the work. However, so far as 
indicated in the work itself, only W. W. Rouse 
Ball could really have been consulted, as Ball 
has a veritable genius for incorrect assertions. 
No historian of mathematical science considers 
it necessary to examine or cite Ball’s “History 
of Mathematics,” which was obsolete the day it 
was published. 

One approaches such a book as Hogben’s with 
a desire to understand sentences that appear on 
the surface to be written in the English lan- 
guage. Veritably Hogben should be classed 
with Gertrude Stein as inventing new devices, 
meaningless to those uninstructed in the cult. 
An illustration, taken from the New York edition 
with copyright of 1937 (p. 18) : “These number- 
words were borrowed from the Hindus, who 
learnt to write number language after Zeno and 
Euclid had gone to their graves.” If required 
to testify under oath about the meaning of this 
collection of words, I would state that it is devoid 
of meaning and the obvious implication about 
the lack of “number-words” before the Hindus 
constitute ramblings of a mind deranged in the 
attempt to understand the simplest mathematical 
facts. 

One must pass over the most varied remarks, 
largely evolved out of the author’s inner con- 
sciousness, on sociological, psychological and eco- 
nomie matters with pseudo-historical material on 
mathematies, arriving, however, at a shining ex- 
ample of modern “brilliant” writing: “Plato’s 
exaltation of mathematics as an august and mys- 
terious ritual had its roots in dark superstitions 
which troubled people who were living through 
the childhood of civilization, when even the clev- 
erest people could not clearly distinguish the 
difference between saying that 13 is a ‘prime’ 
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number and saying that 13 is an unlucky num- 
ber. His influence... .” All this is given as a 
plain statement of fact with the unconscious 
ignorance of a man utterly ignorant of the 
majestic mind of Plato and a man under a de- 
lusion that rational thinking is peculiar to 
Europe and the present day. Incidentally the 
Greeks knew nothing about 13 as “unlucky,” 
but that is the type of detail that does not dis- 
turb a Hogben. The writer has read for forty 
years the works of Heath and Tannery and 
others who know the Greek science and civili- 
zation; no authority for these absurdities stated 
by Hogben exists. Many men of demonstrated 
intellectual capacity have studied Plato with en- 
joyment and profit, and his place in thought can 
not be disturbed by Lancelot Hogben, although 
it can be misinterpreted to many deluded mor- 
tals who read this “Mathematics for the Mil- 
lion” as gospel. 

The seventh chapter is entitled, “The Dawn 
of Nothing or How Algebra Began.” There is 
absolutely no signifieanee to this title, except 
that Lancelot Hogben confuses the decimal place 
system of the Hindus with the algebra of the 
Hindus, involving the zero in a way that is en- 
tirely original with Hogben. In this chapter 
and some others the author does include long 
quotations from authors accustomed to weigh 
and measure their words; my criticism naturally 
does not extend to these passages. The author 
pauses to tell us (p. 287) about the origin of 
“the poetry of modern Europe in both rhyme 
” which misinformation is thrown in 
“gratis.” A new spelling for the name of Omar 
al- Khayyami will doubtless receive wide adop- 
tion by the “million,” but not by scholars. Five 
equations occur (p. 303), covering the distin- 
guished writers: Regiomontanus, A.D. 1464; 
Pacuiolo, A.D. 1494; Vieta, a.p. 1591; Stevinus, 
A.D. 1585; and Descartes, A.D. 1637. In all eases 
the ending of the quotation “aequatur zero” 
(“ae. 0”; “aequatur 0”; “=0”). Only one of 
these is possibly correct, the ascription to 
Descartes. Equating to zero simply was not 
done by the other writers, and it is a matter of 
historical significance that it was not done. 

Similar errors to those selected are found on 
almost every text page and even in the discussion 
of problems. 


and metre, 


Illustrative problems are given in the text, and 
Largely 


some of these are not without merit. 
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the same methods are found, without the accom. 
panying balderdash, in standards works of 
mathematics. Problems to be worked out by the 
unfortunate student who reads this book are 
placed at the end of the chapters; as these are 
largely rational and relate only to small por- 
tions of the text, it is unlikely that readers of 
the book would go on to work the problems, 

Any institution of higher learning should en- 
deavor to protect the publie against chicanery 
and nonsense foisted off on an unsuspeeting 
public by those who use their legitimately (pos- 
sibly) acquired prestige as a basis for deceitfy| 
practices. Reviewers who praise a book that 
contains arrant nonsense are in the highest de 
gree reprehensible. Above all, institutions of 
learning have the obligation to demoecratize 
learning and to protect the public against ex 
ploitation by charlatans. 

Louis C. Karpinsk1 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FIRST AID TO COLLEGE COUNSELORS 

AN extraordinarily wise counselor of students, 
Dean Seashore has distilled the quintessence of 
his understanding and placed it temptingly be- 
fore the youth of America, in a brochure called 
“A Preview to College and Life.”? 

Each page is personalized. Every paragraph 
has a point that strikes home. The volume as a 
whole embodies—unostentatiously but authorita- 
tively—a broad philosophy of self-realization, 
of education and of guidance, which could be 
phrased so tellingly only by a master who has 
himself repeatedly thought to the roots of ques- 
tions facing student and counselor. No reader, 
young or mature, can escape its searching impli- 
cations for his own experience and plans. 

The five chapters take the form of open let 
ters: to a freshman, to a sophomore, to & 
junior, to a senior and to a graduate student. 
The first chapter bears the sub-title, “Learning 
and Living in College.” A student exploring 
these twenty pages will himself 
thoughtfully and realize more clearly what he 1s 
about and why, in choosing his loyalties, man- 
aging his time and focusing his energies 
essentials. 

In his “Open Letter to a Sophomore,” 

1In order that this book may have wide cireula- 
tion, the author has relinquished royalties, and it 


. é ° a Press at 
has been issued by the University of Towa I ~ 4 
cost, 50 cents in paper covers, 75 cents i coll. 
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chore helps to lay the groundwork for judicious 
choice of a career, for at this stage the question 
of objectives needs to be raised afresh, even 
though it may have been canvassed before and 
ventatively decided. The usual considerations 
and procedures in voeational choice are tersely 
put, interspersed with emphases indicative of 
newer trends in guidanee. Thus in discussing 
with the student his natural resources in rela- 
tion to estimates of his probable success in col- 
love and in occupation, the author speaks of 
centile ranks and ratings in scholarship, in pro- 
fessional-school qualifying examinations and in 
other predicters used by faculty, counselors and 
committees, and says: 

.,, they are a great aid to the faculty in guiding 
the student to the best advantage. In the future 
every high school graduate should secure, for his 
' nee, such a rating before he enters his 
freshman year and should lay his plans accordingly. 

Rating seales are now available for many types 


own guida 


of careers, some general and some highly specific. 
It is just as important that you should avail your- 
self of them now in setting up your course of train- 
ing for your career as it is for the merchant to 
count his dollars available before launching a big 


Law, medicine, engineering, education, 
and dentistry offer or require such qualifying ex- 


business, 


aminations 

This is a far ery from the days when counselors 
of letting a student know his own 
for comparison with current norms. 
n Letter to a Junior” deals with the 
as well as the monetary “Wages of 
a Scholar.” His “Open Letter to a Senior” 
raises the question “Whither Ahead ?” with spe- 
to graduate study, its demands and 


] 
were leartu 


jal revard 


its rewards. Here, and in the final letter to a 
graduate student on “The Scholar as a Person,” 
Seashore speaks uneompromisingly and with ex- 
ceptional power. For example: 

It is a 


gh privilege for the beginning graduate 
student to sit at the feet of the great university 
t ae classroom for the laying of founda- 
‘ous; but the ambitious student should get away 


from the classroom as fast as he possibly can. In- 
deed, the capacity for securing the permission to do 
80, and ability to make good on the privilege, 
are the first marks of the scholarly attitude. 

And agair 


Specialization is necessary for the obtaining 
Of rand : . . ° . 
‘a broad cultural horizon in learning. According 
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to the popular notion, specialization makes a man 
narrow. There is a certain foundation for that 
view in the observation that many persons who at- 
tempt to specialize are of small caliber, lack imagi- 
nation, initiative and the power to organize, and 
therefore become merely laboratory rats or library 
worms. They represent the failures in the effort 
to specialize. The ideal attained by the great 
scholars through specialization is that of mastery 
of one specifie little field in such a way as to in- 
volve a true perspective in relation to other fields 
and contact with them of a vital sort. 

Speaking of experiment, he says: 

Fortunately, concentration upon the specific topic 
in the attitude of experiment is one of the most 
effective means for the cultivation of the power to 
think. Thinking is the act of meeting a new situ- 
ation after deliberation. It is a skill which must 
be acquired by persistent effort under compelling 
circumstances. The passive absorber, the wor- 
shipper of authority, does not need to think, and 
therefore does not acquire the art. The successful 
experimenter must ‘‘use his head’’ at every turn. 


One is tempted to quote at length under the 
injunction to “Write.” 

... ability for deliberate and adequate statement 
of fact is the supreme goal of academic train- 
ing. . . . Write, rewrite and rewrite; then after 
allowing it to ripen a while, rewrite it. ... One who 
has the power to write can take the average doctor’s 
dissertation and state every fact contained therein 
adequately in a half to a quarter of the space 
usually devastated for this purpose. Such an act 
involves in large part the art of eliminating the 
redundant, the untrue, and the ambiguous, and in 
throwing the statements into true and orderly relief 
with unity. 

Passing over the injunctions to “Think,” 


’ we quote in conelu- 


“Converse” and “Browse,’ 
sion a few trenchant sentences under the recom- 
mendations to “Plan” and to “Play.” 

The genuine scholar does not recognize any de- 
gree as a goal but has a vastly higher ambition, 
that of a genuine contribution to scholarship and 
the best comradeship with those who have achieved 
before him. To attain such a goal it is necessary 
to plan wisely as far in advance as possible on such 
matters as finance, deferred marriage, adequate 
preparation in tool subjects, proper sequences in 
courses and creative effort, concentration of train- 
ing within the plastic period in the twenties, the 
development of avocational interests, and choice of 
a career. 

If you wish to acquire effective habits of 
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work, you must also acquire effective habits of 
leisure, relaxation and recreation; you must learn 
how to loaf, to take time to acquire poise. 

The frontispiece of this brochure, an excellent 
portrait of its wise author, further personalizes 
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these five open letters whose guidance among 
pitfalls of the academic road will be appreciated 


by college students for years to come. 
W. V. Bineuay 
MEDOMAK, MAINE 


QUOTATIONS 


EXAMINERS AND GRADING 

IN the selection of students for advanced work 
in college and for the professional schools, the 
record of previous scholastic aptitude as mea- 
sured by “grades” is usually an important 
criterion. The proper interpretation and weight 
of high-school and college grades have become 
an increasing concern of administrators in uni- 
Hutchinson 
marks 


versities and professional schools. 
and Pugh! studied the differences in 
assigned not only by different examiners but also 
by the same examiner in the same subject for 
the same students at different times. In other 
words, they examined the examiners, tabulating 
the marks obtained by a group of twenty-five 
students in a series of examinations in eight 
Grades were 
All 


the grades in each subject were totaled both for 


subjects over a period of a year. 
recorded according to the decimal system. 
elass work and for individual examinations. 
These totals were then subjected to analysis in 
relation to several variables, including individual 
students, instructors and the 
instructor at different times. The marking for 
class work was found to be distinctly more 
than that for examinations in most of 


individual same 


lenient 
the subjects. More surprising were the varia- 
tions in total marks given by an individual ex- 
aminer in different tests in the same subject. 
The higher differential grades for the same group 
of students in some subjects than in others was 
also striking. Apparently examiners differed 
among themselves as much as did the students. 
It is, however, a simple matter to adjust the 
students’ marks to a common basis by allotting 
the same total for the class in all subjects. Gross 
deviations from the accepted standard due to the 
individual instructor’s liberality or strictness in 
grading can thus be detected and corrected by 
simple algebraic adjustment. 

More serious, Hutchinson and Pugh believe, is 
the discovery that an examiner often varies 
widely in his standard of marking the same 

1J. B. Hutchinson and B. M. Pugh, Ann. Eu- 


genics, 8: 107, January, 1938, 


group in the same subject after an interval of 
two or three months. This source of variation js 
more difficult to control and should receive the 
attention of those who are responsible for the 
disposition of candidates for universities or pro- 
fessional schools. This variation in performance 
of examiners affects the choice of medical as well 
as other university students. It may affect also 
the certification of specialists. 

Other known factors in student records have 
already received the consideration of advanced 
university and professional school administra- 
tors. President Conant? of Harvard in a recent 
report to the Board of Overseers states that there 
is an ever growing interest in defining each stu- 
dent’s aptitudes and interests. As he points out, 
however, a man’s success or failure in a profes- 
sional school has been proved to be highly corre- 
lated with his record of college work. At Har- 
vard the previous school record is corrected for 
the varying scholastie standards. To such ad- 
justment it would now seem wise to add a factor 
of correction for those students whose scholastic 
average has been affected by unjustified variation 
in grading by examiners. The large extent to 
which the selection of medical students is in- 
fluenced by present procedure insures the con- 
tinued vital interest of the medical profession 
in this subject—The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


BUSINESS CAREER FOR CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

It will be remembered that in June, 136, the 
vice-chancellor of the Caleutta University ap- 
proached Sir Edward Benthall, the then pres! 
dent of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
a scheme for the provision of practical training 
for selected students of the university im di- 
ferent branches for trade, industry and cot 
merece with a view to changing the outlook 
university trained men in favor of busines 
careers, and he was assured of the sup] 


ort ol 


ent of Har 
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2 J. B. Conant, Report of the Presid 
vard University to the Board of Overseers, 
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the chamber. It was then realized that the uni- 
versity should set up an appointment and in- 
formation board to maintain touch with busi- 
ness houses and “to give full and impartial 
advice on the merits of the candidates available.” 
The work of the board commenced in May, 1937. 
The report of the first year’s working of the 
hoard says that already 62 European and 21 
Indian business houses have agreed to cooperate 


with the university. 

It is gratifying to note, says the report, that 
the procedure followed in the matter of regis- 
tering and recommending candidates has been 
approved by the business community. Though 
this department has been functioning only for a 
vear out of which about four months had to be 
devoted to establishing contact with the business 
ity and evolving the procedure, the 


communi 

method of action and the lines of approach, it 
has been able in the course of this short period 
to find places for 60 young men, a result which 


ean be compared very favorably with the first 
year's achievement of the appointment boards 
of British universities. Some of the lines in 
which these candidates have been placed are 
jute spinning and weaving, jute bailing, pur- 
chasing and assorting, steel trade, coal trade, in- 
surance, banking, tanning, salesmanship, chem- 
ial research, air-conditioning, engineering, tele- 
phone construction and maintenance, electrical 
ilic engineering, ete. The report says 
“that regular inquiries are made regarding the 
candidates associated with the different business 
houses to find out how they are shaping and 
progressing with their work. It is satisfactory 
to note that in every ease the report received 
is been favorable, which proves beyond doubt 
that, given the opportunity and facilities, Ben- 
gall young men with a university training can 
“o well in business provided a careful selection 
s made of the candidates.” Most of the eandi- 
dates interviewed, the report adds, were more 


and huare 
nd nvdara 
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keen to know about the prospects which com- 
mercial lines would offer. But this is difficult 
if not impossible to answer, because in business 
there are usually no defined seales of salary 
such as obtained in other callings, and prospects 
depend almost entirely on the man himself. At 
the same time it was noticed that some of the 
condidates interviewed were afraid of hard man- 
ual labor and were more keen either to enter the 
government services or in accepting jobs with a 
graded scale pay and some status from the begin- 
ning. It would thus seem that it is necessary 
to take effective steps to change the outlook of 
Bengali students who generally lack enterprise 
and adventure perhaps due to want of confi- 
dence, which again is not always the fault of any 
individual. If it be possible to engender a spirit 
of enterprise and love for a commercial career 
in the minds of young students while attending 
schools, and if guardians would try to impress 
on the young minds that the days ahead are full 
of struggle for which every one must be phys- 
ically and mentally fit, this may go a long way 
towards changing the outlook of the average 
Bengali youth. 

One of the leading business houses of Cal- 
cutta, states the report, has made a proposal to 
take in 30 matriculates between 15 to 17 years 
of age, who would in the first instance be trained 
as office boys. The idea is that after getting 
them trained as office boys for two years, during 
which time they would be given a salary of Rs. 20 
per month, they would be appointed as junior 
clerks provided they pass the intermediate ex- 
amination with commercial subjects. They ean 
pass this examination by attending the evening 
classes, and the company is prepared to pay the 
tuition fees. After being appointed as junior 
clerks, if these young men can pass the B. Com. 
examination their positions will be improved. 
This proposal is now under consideration.— 
Science and Culture, Calcutta. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COOPERATIVE DORMITORIES 
SIXTEEN years ago Iowa State College opened 
4 cooperative cottage for 16 college girls who 
needed reduced living expenses in order to at- 


} 


id college, To-day two halls accommodating 





175 girls are run on the cooperative basis, where 
girls plan, cook and serve their meals as well as 
perform all other household tasks. 

The atmosphere of the cooperative dormi- 
tories, Alice Freeman and Clara Barton, is even 
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more pleasant than that of the other dormitories 
on the campus where the girls do not work 
together, the girls who live in the “eoops” will 
By working together the girls learn 
The atmosphere is 


tell you. 
to know each other better. 
more friendly and less formal. 

The management of each hall is divided into 
two divisions, housing and food. A hall director 
is in charge of the first and a dietician, who is a 
faculty member of the institutional management 
department, is in charge of food. 

For the work, which averages an hour a day 
of the schoolgirl’s time, the girls are divided into 
ten committees. A chairman is chosen from the 
older girls by the hall director and dietician 
every She is responsible for the 
work of her committee, and she assigns duties 
The work is planned on the basis of a 
cycle of five weeks. One week of this time each 
girl is freed from any duties in the dormitory. 
That week is called the week of “Rest.” Follow- 
ing that week a girl works on “Breakfast and 


six weeks. 


daily. 


Lunch.” 

Two committees are serving on one of the 
five divisions of the eyele on the same week. The 
two committees on “Breakfast and Lunch” alter- 
nate, preparing breakfast one day and lunch the 
next. Girls on “Breakfast and Lunch” duty 
report to the kitchen at 6 A.m., where each is 
assigned her part in the preparation of the meal. 
It must be completed by 6: 45, when all girls on 
both committees serve breakfast and following 
the meal clean up the kitchen in time for each 
to dress and report to an 8 o’clock class. 

Girls on the “Breakfast and Lunch” commit- 
tees who do not have 11 o’clock classes set up 
the lunch tables. Lunch is served at 12:05. The 
food, with exception of the hot dish and drink, 
is on the tables, and the girls pick up their own 
plates of hot dish and glasses of milk or water 
as they enter the dining room. When the girls 
leave the dining room in the morning and at 
noon they carry their own dishes to the kitchen. 

The week following duty on “Breakfast and 
Lunch” a girl serves on “Ground and First Floor 
One day of that week each girl rises 
at 6 to wash dish towels in the laundry. The 
cleaning duties consist of cleaning the lounges, 
corridors, stairways, kitchenettes and bathrooms. 
Each girl is responsible for her own room. 


” 


Cleaning. 


The week following “Ground and First Floor 
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Cleaning” girls work on the dinner committee. 
Girls on “Dinner” report to the kitchen at 4: 99 
p.M. The dinner is prepared by the girls then 
and is served at 6 P.M. <A two-course dinner js 
served every night, except on Wednesdays and 
Sundays, guest days, when the girls serve 
three-course dinner. Following dinner the tables 
are cleared, dishes are washed and the kitchen 
straightened by the girls. 

“Second and Third Floor Cleaning” follows 
dinner duty. The girls on cleaning committees 
also change the linen in the dining rooms on 
Wednesday and Sunday before dinner. 

The cooperative halls have daily janitorial ser- 
vice, and on Saturday morning a man student 
is employed to serub the kitchen and laundry 
floors. Two girls who live in the hal! are em- 
ployed three hours each Saturday morning to 
clean the lounges and scrub the stairways and 
bathroom floors. 

The girls pay the same room rent as girls in 
other halls, which is $32 per quarter for a room 
on first, second or third floor and $25 for a 
ground floor room. They pay only one half of 
the usual board bill, thus making a saving of 
$2.25 a week in return for seven hours of work 

The girls in the cooperative halls have the 
same opportunities for social life as other girls 
on the campus. A social chairman arranges for 
“mixers,” where a group of men students are 
invited in for an hour of dancing between 7 and 
8 on Friday evenings and for a formal dance 
each spring. Girls are encouraged to have 
faculty guests for dinner on guest days, Wednes- 
days and Sundays, by no charge being made for 
a member of the faculty. Each quarter the 
girls entertain at a formal dinner and once or 
twice a year an “exchange dinner” with the men 
living in the cooperative hall for men is arranged. 

It has been proven in the last 16 years that 
scholarship is not impaired by living coopera 
tively. A scholarship eup is awarded each quar- 
ter to the dormitory where the girls have main- 
tained the highest average. For years the cup 
has resided in either Clara Barton or Alice Free 
man. 

These halls have proved so popular at Towa 
State that girls must apply early in the sprue 
for a room for the following fall. 

E. JEAN REIS 

Des MoInEs, Iowa 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


DISCUSSION BEFORE THE SECTION 
OF EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE! 


Sir Ricuarp Gregory and H. G. Wells pre- 
the Seetion of Edueational Science at 


sented 

the Cambridge meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science the report 
of a committee appointed, as a result of the 
presidential address (SCHOOL AND Society, Sep- 


I 


tember 4, 1937) given by Mr. Wells last year 
at the Nottingham meeting of the association, 
“to consider and report on the gaps in the in- 
formative content of edueation with special 
reference to the eurrieulum of schools.” 

The committee prepared an analysis of the 


curriculum suggested by Mr. Wells and an at- 
tempt was made to relate the proposals to the 


actual conditions of school organization. Copies 
of the analysis and a questionnaire were then 
submitted to a number of head teachers in ele- 


mentary schools and the headmasters of six pre- 
paratory schools. Later the inquiry was ex- 
tended to 21 secondary schools, but replies were 


received [rom only four boys’ schools and five 
girls’ schools. Summarizing the results of the 
questionnaire the report stated that the two 
features which called for comment were as 


oy 
LOHUOWS: 


1. The consensus of opinion that the informative 
content of edueation outlined by Mr. Wells is both 
too wide in scope to be covered during the present 
school life of the great majority of children of this 
country, and too advanced in its demands upon the 


of the pupils for whom the various sec- 





subjeets were suggested. 

~. The differences of opinion in relation to what 
can be included in the eurriculum; what some corre- 
pondents believe can not be taken with pupils of a 
given age-group and ean not be included within 
scope of a reasonable curriculum is actually 
‘i in other schools with pupils of the same age. 


In reference to the first the committee sub- 
mitted that the phraseology used by Mr. Wells 
was the most suitable for the audience on the 
vecasion of the delivery, but it was not always 
‘ppropriate for use in schemes of work for ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. One correspon- 


se . 
' The London Times. 





dent wrote, “Some of the phrases are rather 
staggering for school curriculum, but they prob- 
ably mean less than they appear to mean.” 

“States of matter” for infants had a terrifying 
sound, but talks on ice, water and air, in some 
form or other, and in association with some ex- 
perience or activity, were taken in every school. 
Biology, zoology, botany and physiology men- 
tioned in any curriculum for very young children 
would immediately arouse suspicion, if not an- 
tagonism; yet it was doubtful whether the whole 
of Mr. Wells’s suggestions were not included in 
nature talks, observation records, gardening and 
suchlike normal activities of nearly every in- 
fants’ school in the country. 

Sir Richard Gregory moved the adoption of 
the report. He said that generally it had been 
found that a good deal of what Mr. Wells pro- 
posed and what certain sections of the educa- 
tional press and others had disputed, was being 
given in the schools, but was not actually labelled 
in the same way as by Mr. Wells. 

H. G. Wells, who seconded, said that what had 
been done so far was to take a first sample of 
what was going on in various schools. He had 
been struck by the attitude of teachers to what 
he had thought was almost the primary design of 
teaching—to give the child or future citizen a 
picture of the world into which he was going. 
On the whole teachers seemed to be astonished by 
that suggestion. 

The underlying response to the inquiries made, 
he thought, was, “We do not teach anything defi- 
nite. Teaching is the important thing and not 
what is taught.” This seemed to him curious. 
It impressed him that from 26 elementary schools 
they got replies only from 18, while the secon- 
dary schools seemed so foreign to the idea of 
making a statement as to what they were teach- 
ing that 12 out of 21 made no reply at all. He 
suggested that they were stunned by the idea 
that the young student had to emerge from 
school with a definite vision of the world into 
which he was going. 

He was not, he added, hostile to and critical 
of teachers. He thought the teacher at the 
present time was in an extraordinary position. 
The main aim of the British Association was to 
consider seience in a changing world. They 
had to consider education in a changing world. 
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Education in the past, however, took no notice 
whatever of changes. The tradition of educa- 
tion had been that it was a conservative force, 
a force for the preservation of a society estab- 
lished and permanent. The original idea was to 
take a youngster and say, “This is the law. It is 
all settled. You take your place in life and be- 
have according to these rules.” Now we were 
discovering that we lived not in a stable world 
but a world which continued to change with 
great rapidity and in which education had to 
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be a preparation to deal with changing ¢op. 
ditions. 

The teacher with all his difficulties, such as 
insufficiency of resources, was confronted with 
the riddle as to whether he was making a world 
or sustaining a world already made. He had to 
ask himself whether he was really trying to 
pickle an old world, trying to create a new one, 
or was a propagandist of a new dogma to ye- 
place an old one. 

The report was adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


IS YOUTH REPLACING OLD AGE IN 
OUR PROFESSORIAL CHAIRS?! 

THE general public widely believes that the 
dignified professorial graybeard of old has de- 
parted from our halls of higher learning to be 
replaced by a less mature, smoothly shaven 
youngster. In this assumption many members 
of the teaching profession seem to concur, basing 
their hypothesis on the increased number of 
advanced degrees given to-day, the phenomenal 
growth of our universities and the improved 
facilities for obtaining advanced professional 
training. 

It is the purpose of this study to test the 
validity of this thesis by examining the ages at 
the time of their appointment to the various 
academic ranks of university teachers listed in 
“American Men of Science.” The survey covers 
only those individuals who at one time in their 
professional careers were associated with any of 
the institutions now holding membership in the 
Association of American Universities in the 
capacity of instructor, assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor or professor. This group was 
chosen because presumably it would present a 
more homogeneous aspect than if all institutions, 
regardless of professional standing, had been 
included. Membership in the association, then, 
was selected as a criterion of homogeneity rather 
than excellence. 

The 1933 edition of “American Men of 
Science” lists 13,633 appointments to one of the 
four ranks at the 32 member institutions, involv- 
ing 7,946 individuals whose records contained the 

1 This study was made in the Office of Educa- 
tional Investigations of the University of Michigan 


during the writer’s leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


necessary information. In several cases the 
omission of the birth date made all other infor- 
mation useless for our particular purpose. In 
fairness, it should be stated that this omission 
was no prerogative of either sex, but rather ap- 
peared to vary in frequency with increasing age. 
In other cases, only the date of first appointment 
to an institution was given together with the 
undated subsequent promotions, thus providing 
us with an incomplete but usable record. 

Only the date of first appointment to each rank 
at any of the 32 institutions was taken into con- 
sideration, while transfers to other member in- 
stitutions at the same or a lower rank were disre- 
garded. No attempt was made to distinguish 
promotions within the same university from new 
appointments to a higher rank at another school 
in the same group. 

According to their birth rate, the individuals 
included in this survey were grouped as shown 
in Table I. 

TABLE I 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUP 











Decade of births Age range in 1933 Number of cases 





1844-1853 .... 80-89 42 
1854-1863 .... 70-79 250 
1864-1873 .... 60-69 952 
1874-1883 .... 50-59 1,670 
1884-1893 .... 40-49 2,415 
1894-1903 .... 30-3 2,242 
1904-1913 .... 20--2 375 

TOCA . oss 7,946 


It should be noted that the data for the last 
three decades, including individuals between the 
ages of 20 and 49, are obviously incomplete, 
especially for the higher academic ranks, since 
many persons in these age groups undoubtedly 
will be included in subsequent issues of “Amer! 
can Men of Science.” This situation is reflected 


in a decrease in age for those groups a5 © 











n- 
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TABLE II 
cAGE OF INDIVIDUALS IN EACH AGE GrRoUP LIsT- 


ra 1NG APPOINTMENTS TO EACH RANK 

ecade of : ' Assistant Associate 

D cared Instructor Hrofessor professor Professor 
844-18 42.86 28.09 7.14 76.19 
1854-1863 .. 39.60 32.40 16.80 78.00 
1864-1873 .. 61.03 47.69 29.52 62.50 
1874-1883 .. 64.19 48.92 30.72 49.88 
1884-1893 70.06 46.25 30.14 29.44 
1894-190 78.01 43.31 19.54 7.76 
1904-19 88.80 19.73 4.27 0.80 
Entire group 69.77 44.42 25.41 31.94 
pressed in the different measures of central 


tendency and dispersion in the following tabula- 
tions, and also in the number of appointments 
to the different ranks obtained by members of 
these groups. Particular attention is drawn to 
he continuous inereases in the percentages of 


] 


luals of each age group listing the rank of 


nNdaivie 


instructor and to the sharp decreases in the per- 
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and 29, respectively, accounts for the decrease in 
the ages of those included in this compilation. 
No doubt, the addition of others in subsequent 
editions will raise the averages. 

The information obtained concerning age at 
the time of first appointment to the rank of 
instructor is presented in Table III. 

The decreases in the median and mean ages of 
instructors were slight but fairly constant, as 
was that of the 75th percentile; the 25th perecen- 
tile, on the other hand, increased during the first 
four decades and decreased only slightly after 
that. 
quartile deviations, which showed a continuous 


This situation is expressed again in the 


decline, indicating that the age discrepancies 
This, of 
course, was to be expected for those included in 
the last three groups. 

Table IV presents the data concerning first 


tended to become less pronounced. 


centages listing more advanced ranks which appointments as assistant professor. 
TABLE III 
AGE AT THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT AS INSTRUCTOR 
Decade of birth 
1844— 1854- 1864— 1874— 1884 1894— 1904- Total 
1853 1863 1873 1883 1893 1903 1913 _ 
Highest ..... 45 49 52 51 45 38 30 52 
Pe ... 88.50 33.70 33.33 31.84 31.04 28.85 26.11 30.40 
Median ...... 28.83 29.80 29.07 28.64 27.96 26.79 24.93 27.44 
ADU os acmacieleaen 25.13 25.88 25.97 26.29 25.47 24.66 23.64 25.21 
POWORE  cacmeas 23 20 20 20 19 18 19 18 
NUMDEGP 04:00 18 99 581 1,072 1,692 1,749 333 5,544 
a ere re 30.22 29.85 29.26 28.85 25.86 26.34 24.32 27.55 
OP visa a eters atere 6.68 3.91 3.68 2.77 2.78 2.09 1.23 2.59 
occurred for those less than 49 years old. This In this case, the medians showed a tendeney 


indicates, of course, that more persons who ob- 
tained no higher rank than that of instructor 
are included in this listing in the last three age 
groups than in the others (Table IT). 
Furthermore, the fact that the maximum ages 
persons in the last three groups are 49, 39 


to remain constant, with some minor fluctuations, 
until the last decade included in this study. The 
75th percentile increased up to the point at which 
age limitations brought it down, while the 25th 
percentile showed a tendency similar to that of 


the median. The mean ages decreased steadily 


TABLE IV 
AGE AT THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT AS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


Decade of birth 


1844- 1854- 1864 1874— 1884— 1894— 1904 Total 

1853 1863 1873 1883 1893 1903 1913 
Highest ..... 48 52 63 53 48 3 29 33 
Q 35.50 39.75 38.26 40.04 36.07 32.39 27.75 36.62 
Median ...... 31.00 34.08 34.04 34.6 32.70 30.41 26.77 32.62 
Oe cenicuctage 26.50 30.71 30.30 30.2 29.78 28.44 25.88 29.25 
Lowes 22 24 20 23 20 2 22 20 
Number ...., 16 81 454 1,117 971 74 3,530 
a re 31.94 35.1 34.19 33.98 32.59 28.95 26.23 32.31 
See Paes 4.50 4.52 4.03 4.91 3.14 1.97 0.93 3.68 
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TABLE V 
AGE AT THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT AS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 





Decade of birth 


1874— 1884— 
1883 1893 





1894- 
1903 


1904— 
1913 





38 
35.03 
32.93 
30.91 

25 

436 
32.40 
2.06 


Highest 
3 


Number 
Mean 








for those included in the last six decades, while 
the quartile deviations remained fairly constant, 
with the exception of those for the last three 


groups. 


this survey presented no evidence to substantiate 
the impression that teachers in our institutions 
of higher learning have been appointed at an 
earlier age than they once were. Especially ig 


The ages of associate professors at the time of _ this true of those holding the rank of full pro- 


TABLE VI 
AGE AT THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT AS PROFESSOR 








Decade of birth 


1874— 1884— 
1883 1893 


1904— 


1913 Total 





Highest j 6. ) 58 
Q3 due 5.7 ‘ 45.60 
7 40.53 
35.84 

24 


833 
40.12 
4.88 


Number 
Mean 








their first appointment to this rank are shown in 
Table V. 

Medians and means remained relatively con- 
stant for those born during the first four decades 
of our study. The 75th percentiles declined con- 
sistently, while little change was evidenced in the 
25th 


deviations decreased in size as the groups be- 


percentiles. Consequently, the quartile 
came more homogeneous in respect to age. 

Finally, the data concerning those obtaining 
full professorial rank are tabulated below. 

With the obvious exception of the last two 
groups, the median and mean ages increased to 
points well above the level for the 1844-1853 
group. While the 75th percentiles increased in 
a similar manner, the 25th percentiles fluctuated 
but, with one exception, never were below that 
for the first group. In other words, the middle 
half of the cases showed a tendency to become 
older rather than younger, while the scatter be- 
came greater with an increased maximum and 
decreased minimum age. 

It is clear, then, that the material studied in 


fessor, where the situation appears to be actually 
the reverse of that commonly assumed. 
Henry BEAUMONT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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